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In consequence of an extension of my original design, 
I have had to alter the title I had at first intended to adopt. 
By the Sacred books I mean the Text of the Pitakas, and the 
Commentaries on them compiled by Buddhaghoso. 

I am only a visitor in Ceylon, and have had to write this 
Essay under some disadvantages, as my library is in England ; 
but my friends have been kind in lending me the books I have 
required. I have received from the Rev. John Scott, of Galle, 
several valuable suggestions. I have been aided, in all that 
relates to translation from Pali, by the Rev. David de Silva, of 
Colpetty, to whom I am greatly indebted ; and by my Pundit, 
Don Johannes Panditatilaka, of Koggala, whose knowledge 
and understanding of the Pitakas Is extensive. 

I have had principally in view throughout the work, the 
instruction of the natives of Ceylon who understand the Eng- 
lish language, an increasingly numerous and respectable class. 
This will account for the insertion of some things, and the 
omission of others, that would have been presented in a diffe- 
rent form if I had written for European readers. 

I know too well the human heart, to suppose that I shall 
make an immediate impression upon the Buddhism of the land ; 
but I shall scatter seeds of truth, that by the blessing of God 
will not be long dormant, but spring up, and at no distant day 
yield a harvest that will gkdden the soul of the reaper. 

R. Spence Hardy. 
Wesley an Mission House, Colombo, 
Septemhe)^ 1, 18G3. 
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*^NOT HISTORICALLY TRUE." 
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The phrase^ *' not historically true," I need hardly say, is 
taken from the volumes recently published by the bishop of 
Natal. These works are, at present, causing much excitement 
in Ceylon, as well as in other places. It is an old mode of 
argimient that the bishop uses, which has been tried against the 
Scriptures in instances without number; but. In every instanci^ 
it has signally failed to produce the effect that was intended; 
and, in many cases, the truth has been more firmly and trium- 
phantly established, through the investigations that have arisen 
in consequence. It is the maxim of the age in which we live, 
not to take any assertion for granted merely because it is so said 
by some one else; but, to ask for the ground on which we are 
called upon to believe it. Formerly, a statement was made, 
and if it had authority for its repetition, and was confirmed by 
antiquity, it was received, and believed in, without further 
search; arguments arose from it, theories were founded on it, 
and conclusions were drawn from it, that no one disputed. 
But it was seen, when the world had become more enlightened, 
and was about to leave the deep ruts of other ages, that this 
was not the right way in which the search for truth is to be 
conducted; for if the statement itself is wrong, all the results 
supposed to flow from it are thereby vitiated. We are now 
taught in this way: Begin at the beginning; be sure that you 
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2 TESTS OF THE TEUTH OF HISTORY^ 

are not deceived in your first proposition; then proceed can- 
tiously, having a reason for every step you take, and for every 
conclusion to which you come ; and thus proceeding, all fear- 
lessly, you will attain, in the end, to absolute verity, and will 
be able to maintain, against all comers, the position on which 
you take your stand. It is the use of experiment, commen- 
cing, not as formerly fix)m some conjectural basis, but with 
some simple and certain truth, that has led to the scientific 
discoveries of modern times, by which the condition of the 
world has been changed to so great an extent. It is authority 
that is now asked for in all departments of science; not the 
authority of names, but that of tried and substantiated facts. 
To test the averments of history there is the application of the 
same rule, and no event is now relied upon as certain, unless 
we have the evidence required to verify its claim to our 
regard.* 

I have no fear that the bishop's books will help the cause of 
Buddhism, though the advocates of that system regard them 
with a reverence that an Englishman can scarcely understand; 
as, with all his respect for the author of a good book, he never 
worships the book itself, as the people here are taught to 
do, in reference to their sacred bana. But the name of the 
bishop will be made use of by the enemies of revelation; as it 
will be inferred, and so far not unfairly, that if one of the 
royal standard-bearers becomes a rebel, the king's cause must 
be in peril. I am not about to prove the falsity of his con- 
clusions. There are books in plenty that have done this 
already, accessible to those who understand the language in 

* I leave out, for the present, all reference to supernatural reve- 
lation. When any one claims to speak or act in the name of Grod, 
I have then to ask, What are the proofs he can give me that he has 
received the commission of God ? And if I have to receive these 
proofs on the testimony of another, I have further to ask , Has the 
recorder had the opportunity of knowing the certainty of the state- 
ments he makes? Is he a faithful recorder; may I rely upon his word 
without the fear of being led astray ? And have the facts that he 
records come down to me as he wrote them, without corruption or 
alteration ? 
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which I now write. The time may come when it will be ne- 
cessary to transfer the arguments of some of these works into 
Singhalese; and if so, the members of the church in Ceylon 
will be ready to do their duty. But that time has not come 
yet. I am convinced, meanwhile, that in reference to the reli- 
gions of India, there is an advantage to be gained from tlic 
publication of these books, and the interest they have excited, 
which the advocates of the truth would do wrong to overlook. 
The method that bishop Colenso employs, unsuccessfully, in 
his attack upon the Pentateuch of Moses; we may employ, 
successfully, in exposing the ^^unhistorical" character of the 
Pitaka of Buddha. 

The severe and searching scrutiny to which the records and 
religions of all nations have had to submit, — as well with re- 
gard to their most minute particulars as to their great and 
essential principles — ^has torn from history some of its plea- 
santest pages; and many an error has been thereby exposed, 
that was previously thought to be a truth of God. But the 
process by which the enquiry is carried on, is of so sure a 
character, that however much, in some instances, we may regret 
the consequences of its application, we are obliged to submit to 
its unimpeachable decisions. That my meaning may be the 
better understood, I will give an illustrative instance of the 
manner in which the rule is applied to the history of ancient 
states. The example I present is that of Rome. With what 
zest does the schoolboy devour, when he reads, perhaps by 
stealth, the legend of the birth of Romulus and Remus! 
How the daughter of king Numitor, Rhea Silva, one of the 
vestal virgins, had two sons, and was put to death for violat- 
ing her vow of chastity ; how the children were exposed on 
a raft, by which they were carried down the Tiber, until 
the frail vessel in which they lay, grounded near a fig-tree, 
in one of the shallows that afterwards became famous as the 
forum; how a she-wolf there found and suckled them, after- 
wards assisted in the reverent care she took of her charge 
by a woodpecker, until they were discovered by a shepherd, 
who carried them home, and brought them up as his own 
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children; and how they afterwards learnt the dignity of their 
decsent^ were acknowledged as the grandchildren of Nnmitor, 
and founded Borne. The fig-tree was in existence^ as well as 
the shepherd's hut, in historic times; the story of the she-wolf 
was presented, both by the painter and the sculptor, in works 
of art wrought with the most exquisite skill; and festivals 
were celebrated to keep in remembrance the wonderful events, 
the divine interpositions, connected with the founding of "the 
eternal city." But the whole has been proved by the unsparing 
critic to be a mere legend, without any real authority; and it 
has now to be set aside as ^^unhistorical." The story can be 
traced back, in this form, only to a certain distance in the anci- 
ent chronicles of the city. It is then told in ways that contra- 
dict each other in important particulars, and it has to struggle 
with other legends, almost equally rich in poetry but equally 
destitute of foundation in truth. And at an earlier period 
still, there is the burning of the city, in which its archives 
are lost, and beyond all is uncertainty and confusion. "The 
claims of reason," we are told by Niebuhr, in reference to the 
subject before us, must be asserted, and we are "to take nothing 
as historical which cannot be historical." 

To show more clearly still the manner in which these con- 
clusions are arrived at, I will apply the same process to one of 
the earliest of the Singhalese legends, in itself not without 
interest, and in some respects resembling the story I have just 
repeated from the traditions of Bome. About the middle of 
the third century after the death of Buddha, Ceylon was di- 
vided into several petty states, and among the rest was that of 
Kalydni (CaJdny), of which Tissa was king. His wife was 
beautiful; his brother, Uttiya, was a libertine; and there was 
evil committed in the royal household. But the king having 
heard of the wrong that was done, sent secretly for a Bodia, 
and spoke to him thus: "I will call together my retinue, in- 
cluding my younger brother, and I will say to thee, in their 
presence, Is there any one of lower caste than thou art? and the 
reply thou must make is. The king's younger brother is a 
meaner man than I am." This was accordingly done; and the 
prince, thus put to shame, fled to Udagampala, but he contrived 
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to send a letter to the queen, by a messenger disguised as 
a priest, who was to enter the palace with the rest of the priests 
when they went to receive the usual alms. The letter was 
filled with the common topics of a guilty lover, but it had no 
name, nor was the place mentioned whence it came. The 
queen was accustomed to assist at the giving of alms, and as 
she was looking towards the messenger, he took the opportunity 
to let the epistle fall on the ground. Its fall, however, caus- 
ed a rustling noise, which attracting the notice of the king, he 
took it up, and on reading it saw that his queen was unfaithful 
to her exalted position. Uttiya had been the pupil of the high 
priest of Kalydni, and their hand-writing was alike. The king 
charged the high priest with having written the letter; listened 
to no protestations of his innocence; and commanded him to 
be put to death by being cast into a caldron of boiling oil. 
For seven days the attempt was made to heat the oil, but it 
still remained cold; yet as the priest, when a herdsman in a 
former i^e, had acted contrary to the precept, by drowning 
a fly that fell into* some milk he was boiling, though he 
escaped the death appointed by the king, he was turned into a 
heap of ashes. The queen was thrown into the river, and the 
messenger was cut in pieces. But to punish the king for this 
act of impiety towards an innocent priest, the d^was who pro- 
tect Ceylon caused the sea to encroach on the land, and much 
damage was done to the country. To appease their wrath, as 
it was supposed that the country could be saved in no other 
way, the king resolved to sacrifice his virgin daughter. Plac- 
ing her in a golden vessel, on which was inscribed the word 
** r&jadhit&ti," which signified that she was a royal maiden, the 
vessel was committed to the waves of the sea. But the flood 
still raged, until 100,000 towns, 970 fisher villages, and 470 
villages inhabited by divers for pearls, had been submerged.* 
As the king, from the back of his elephant, was watching the 

* The same legend informs us that in a former age, the citadel of 
Bawana, 25 palaces, and 400,000 streets, were swallowed up by the 
sea. This was on account of the impiety of the giant king. The sub- 
merged land was between Tuticoreen and Manaar, and the island of 
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progress of the devaatation^ the earth opened, flame burst forth 
from beneath, and he was no m(»re seen by his people. By 
this time twenty miles of the coast, extending inland, had been 
washed away, and the distance from Ejtly&ni to the sea was 
reduced to four miles. The royal virgin drifted towards the 
dominions of the king of M&gam, when the vessel was seen by 
some fishermen, who brought it to land. The monarch K&wan- 
tissa, having heard of the wonderful capture made by the fish- 
ermen, went to examine it, and when he had read the inscrip- 
tion upon it, he released the princess from her confinement, 
and she became his queen. As the vessel was brought to shore 
near a wih&ra, she was called Wihdra-d^wi; and she afterwards 
became the mother of Dutugemunu, famous as the expeller of 
the Malabars from Ceylon. On the day on which the child 
was named, the king invited 10,000 priests to the palace, who 
were presented with an alms-offering of rice-milk. 

This story, taken from the Kdjawaliya and the Mahawanso, 
cannot be received as true; for the following reasons, among 
others that might be named: 1. We are certain that in so 
short a period after the landing of Wijaya, there could not be 
one hundred thousand villages in a province so far distant from 
the seat of the principal government, or that 470 of these could 
have been inhabited by pearl divers. There are no ancient ruins 
here found that would indicate the existence of a large popula- 
tion at ihi& early period, though such remains are abundantly 
presented in other parts of the island. 2. It is equally impro- 
bable that the use of letters should in this age, (as we shall 
afterwards more distinctly notice) and in those lawless times, 
have been so general an accomplishment as it is here taken to 
be; as, according to the story, the two kings, the prince, the 
priest, and the queen, must all have been able to read; and it 
must have been the supposition of the king that those who 

Manaar is all that is now left of what was once a large territory. 
This legend, not withstanding its manifest exaggeration as to the ex- 
tent of the injury, may be founded on fact, as the Hindu and other 
nations have a similar tradition, apid suppose that Ceylon was then 
much larger than it is at present. 
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might find the golden vessel would possess the same advantage. 
3. The monarch Dutugemumi^ who bound on Ihe royal diadem 
in 161 B, 0. is represented, in the record where these events 
are found, as bei^ the great grandson of Panduw&sa, who 
became king in 504 b. c. For 343 ye^rs we have only four 
generations. 4. It is said that 10,000 priests were present at 
the naming of Dutugemunu.* How could 60 small a province 
as that of Mdgam support by alms so great a number of per- 
sons; and how could the king provide milk for the rice of all, 
in a country where it would be difficult now to procure a single 
measure? 5. The motive for the origin of the legend is too 
apparent-^^the exaltation of the priesthood. An innocent priest 
is put to death, upon presumptive evidence of his guilt. For 
this unintentional crime, a king loses his life, his virgin daugh- 
ter is sacrified, and more than one hundred thousand villages 
are destroyed* How sacred then, how divine, must be the 
character of the priesthood, if no inferior expiatimx could take 
away the consequences of the sin. 6. We hate no record g£ 
these events written near the tune when they Mre said to have 
occurred* The date of the Bdjawaliya we do not know; that 
of the Mahdwanso is about a.d. 460. These ure the only 
sources whence our information is derived; imd they are too 
distant, or too uncertain, in their date, to allow of our placing 
confidence in their stat^nents about the reign of Tissa. 
These objections, taken as a whole, are fatal to the credibility 
erf the story; we can only receive it as legend, in which there 
may be some truth, but to what extent no one can tell. It is in 
a similar manner that the events of the past are sifted and ex- 
amined by the modem historian, in order that he may discover to 
what extent they are entitled to reception as real occurrences. 
I have diosen the stcwry of the princess of Kalydni as a tenta- 
tive example, because it is one that Christians and Buddhists 
can alike examine dispassionately. It is not referred to in any 
of the sacred books; it belongs to secular history, and not to 
religion; and whether it be true or false makes no difference 
to Buddhism as a system of belief. 

• Tumour's Mahawanso. cap. xxii. 
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Oriental students^ whose attention has hitherto been directed 
almost exclusively to Brahmanism, have been as unsparing in 
their attacks on systems hoar with age, as the professors of 
western lore. I shall notice their innovations at some length, 
as we shall thereby be aided in bringing the same agency to 
bear upon the system that claims as its author ^Hhe all- wise 
Buddha." 

The most prominent institution on the continent of India is 
that of caste. It seeks to unman the whole race of human be- 
ings; for it would make us believe that a portion is composed of 
those who are more than men ; they are gods : and the rest, includ- 
ing the immense majority, are less then men ; they are things 
made to be huffed, oppressed, and degraded, every moment and 
every where, to an extent that the people of other lands have 
never known; not even the African, in his lowest humiliation. 
Yet even in the command that bids the binding of the mighty 
fetter, there are words that ought to shame every one who repeats 
it as a plea for oppression; for, though the Sudra proceeds from 
the foot, he is equally with the twice-born an emanation from 
Brahma. The pretensions of the Brahmans are founded on a 
legend contained in the Jatimild, of which the following is a 
translation: — ^^In the first creation by Brahma, Brahmanas 
proceeded, with the Veda, from the mouth of Brahma. From 
his arms Kshatriyas sprung; so, from his thigh, Yaisyas; from 
his foot Sudras were produced: all with their females. The 
Lord of creation viewing them, said. *What shall be your 
occupation?' These replied. We are not our own masters, O 
god, command us what to undertake! Viewing and comparing 
their labours, he made the first tribe superior over the rest. 
As the first had great inclination for the Divine sciences (brah- 
maveda), therefore he was called Brahmana. The protector 
from ill (kshayate) was Kshatriya. Him whose profession 
(vesa) consists in commerce (which promotes the success of 
wars, for the protection of himself and mankind) and in hus- 
bandry, and attendance on cattle, he called Vaisya. The other 
should voluntarily serve the three tribes, and therefore he be- 
came a Sudra: he should humble himself at their feet."* This 

* Colebrooke ; Miscellaneous Essays, 
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legend has been made to minister to an arrogance that has no 
equal in the whole story of man's usurpations. " The Chan- 
dala," says Manu, " can never be relieved from bondage or eman- 
cipated by a master. How can he, whom the supreme God 
has destined to be the slave of Brahmans, ever be released 
from his destiny by man?... Whatever exists in the universe is 
all, in effect, though not in form, the wealth of the Brahman ; 
since the Brahman is entitled to all by his primogeniture and 
eminence of birth. The Brahman eats but his own food, 
wears but his own apparel, and bestows but his own alms. 
Through the (permissive) benevolence of the Brahmans, indeed, 
other mortals enjoy life." 

The Jatimdla is a comparatively recent work. Before we 
bow down, whether as Sudras or as Nishadas, to the haughty 
Brahman, we require to have made known to us, in order to 
secure our submission, some more ancient authority, something 
that comes to us from times nearer the era of the supposed eman- 
ation. But it is a fact of modern discovery, that the further 
we go back in the history of the Hindus, the fewer allusions we 
find to the subject of caste, until, in the oldest of the Vedas it is 
a thing unknown. One of the noblest, among the many friends 
of India, Dr. Muir, now of Edinburgh, and late of the Bengal 
Civil Service, has set himself to the task of collecting, from 
every available source, the principal Sanskrit texts that bear 
upon the social and religious interests of India. * This im- 
portant work he is executing with an industry and erudition 
that demand the gratitude of all who are seeking to place man 

* Three parts of this work, entitled " Original Sanskrit Texts, 
on the Origin and History of the People of India, their Religion and 
Institutions," have been published. 1 . On the Mythical and Legendary 
Accounts of Caste. 2. The Trans-Himalayan Origin of the Hindus, 
and their Affinity with the Western Branches of the Arian Race. 3. 
The Vedas : Opinions of their Authors, and of later Indian Writers, 
in regard to their Origin, Inspiration, and Authority. I regret that 
I have, at present, access to only the third of these parts ; but I 
have made free use of a series of papers I wrote, at the time of the 
publication of the Texts, in the Wesleyan Methodist Magazine for 
1861. I have made extracts from Dr. Muir*s priceless volumes to a 
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in his proper position^ as the free^ noble, and happy creature 
of a loving and most merciful God. There is only one power 
that can bring about this grand consummation ; but before that 
power can be rightly effective a previous work has to be done : 
many an error will have to be exposed, and broken many a 
tyrant's gyve. The resulte of Dr. Muir's investigations on ** The 
Theory of the Origin of Caste,'* are summed up in a section 
of so much value, that I insert it without abridgment : — 

" The contents of this chapter [On the General Theory of 
the Origin of Castes] have made it abundantly evident that 
the sacred books of .the Hindus contain no uniform and uncon- 
troverted account of the origin of castes ; but, on the contrary^ 
present the greatest varieties of opinion on the subject. Ex- 
planations, mystical, mythical, etymological, and critical, are 
attempted : and the freest scope is given by the writers to fan-* 
dful and arbitrary conjecture. 

*^ First of all, we have the mystical statanent of the Puru- 
sha Sukta, that the forefathers of tlie three superior castes 
formed three of the members of Purusha's body, while the ser- 
vile issued from the feet. This, the oldest extant passage in 
which the eastes are connected with the different parts of the 
creator's body, seems to have given rise to all the subsequent 
representations to the same effect in later w(^ks. The idea which 
it contains is repeated, with little substantial alteraticM], in two 
texts of the Bhagavata Purana : while, on the other hand, in 
passages cited from Manu, from the Vishnu Purana, and the 
Yayu Purana, and in one extracted from the Mahabharata, the 
mystical character of the original Vedic text disappears, and 
the castes are represented as if literally produced from the 
several members of Brahma's body. This theory is not, how- 
ever, carried out consistently, even in those woriss where it is 
most distinctly proposed ; and the original division of castes^ 
after being lost sight of during the first age of perfection, is 
again introduced at a later period in such way as to necessitate 
a fresh explanation to account for its re-aj^earance. 

greater extent than might have been right under other circum- 
stances ; as I know that gain is not his object, but the spreading of 
information that will advance the interests of India. 
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*'By two other authorities, the Harivansa and the Maha-^ 
bharata, the origin of castes is etymoIogicaUy connected with 
colours : (yamay the Sanskrit word for caste, meaning originally 
colour:) an explanation which, however fancifully carried out 
in these passages, is really founded on fsu^t : as there can be no 
doubt that tine Aryan immigrants into India, coming from 
northern countries, were of fair complexion, while the aborigi-^ 
nal tribes, with whom they came into contact, were dark. This 
circumstance seems to be alluded to in the Vedic text. 'He 
destroyed the Dasyus, and protected the Aryan colour*' Again, 
attempts are made to explain the assumed characteristics of 
the several castes by &nciful etymologies of their respective 
names; the word Kshatriya being connected with protection, 
the name Vaisya with ugrteuUmre and cattk, and the denomin** 
ation Sudra with service. In the case of the Brahman^ indeed, 
the derivation is reasonable ; as his appellation is probably con* 
nected with brahma, prayer, or sacred learning, or the Veda. 

** Finally, we have passages of a different tenor, as in a quo- 
tation from the Mahabharata, in which the distinction of castes 
is derived from the different characters and pursuits of the 
several sections of the community ; or such as that other text 
from another part of the same work, in which men of all castes 
are said to be descended from Manu.^ 

In these discoveries, we have a powerful auxiliary in the 
preparatory work that has to be undertaken for the evangeli- 
zing of India, coming to us from an unexpected source. It 
will now be a pleasant undertaking, to trouble the Brahman 
with the same mantra spell wherewitii he has disquieted mil* 
lions of men during more than two thousand yi^rs ; and to 
proclaim to the Sudra the novel intelligence, that the rishis 
whom his oppressors so much venerate are his own friends, and 
never gave the Brahman any particle of the power he has 
wrongfully exercised during so many ages. 

I need not say to any one resident in this islan4, that Buddha 
was uniformly the opponent of caste. He proclaimed the ori- 
ginal equality of all men. He ordained his priests equally 
from all classes of the people, and gave them precedence ac- 
cording to the order of their initiation, without regarding the 
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circumstances of their birth or their previous position. It 
was his doctrine, that it is the greater or less development of 
the moral principle, that makes the essential difference in the 
status of men. Though it is too much to say that " no hostile 
feeling against the Brahmans finds utterance in the Buddhist 
canon,"* the opposition of Buddha to the principle of caste is 
seen in the maintenance of an opinion contrary to that of the 
Brahmans, rather than in direct attack upon their system or 
express exposure of their errors. There is evident a growing 
antagonism upon the part of the Brahmans, from the time it 
became apparent that Gotama intended to set aside their pre- 
tensions ; and we learn from more than one of the Buddhist 
Sutras, that the theory of caste was the subject of anxious 
investigation upon the part of those who resorted for instruc- 
tion to the hierarchs of the system after his death. Here Bud- 
dha is on the side of truth ; as to principle, but not as to fact. 
It is the teaching of Buddhism, that when our earth was first 
inhabited, the beings who appeared in it were produced by the 
apparitlonal birth ; that their bodies still retained many of the 
attributes of the world from whence they had come — the Ab- 
hassara brahma-loka; that there was no difference between 
night and day, and no difference of sex ; that they lived to- 
gether in all happiness and in mutual peace ; and that they 
could soar through the air at will, the glory proceeding from 
their persons being so great that there was no necessity for a 
sun or moon. The dogma of the Brahmans can be traced back, 
in their own books, until it becomes extremely attenuated, and 
then altogether invisible : that of Buddha is confessedly, as are 
all his other doctrines, the result of his own intuition ; and 
as there is no known fact to support it, coming to us from any 
other source, both are, therefore, **unhistorical," and both are 
to be rejected. 

The Brahmans have been deprived, by a similar process, of 
another immunity that has long been ceded to them by the in- i 

ferior castes. They not only supposed themselves to be above I 

the rest of men because of their origin; but they maintained, 

* Max Muller : Ancient Sanskrit Literature. J 
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as another proof of this great fact, that their language is di- 
vine ; that it is not, and never has been, spoken by any other 
race upon earth ; that it is the language of the gods, and that 
its majestic rhythm is heard in the crystal palaces of heaven. 
So sacred is it, that if the Sudra, even by accident, hear its 
words as enunciated in the reading of the Vedas, bitter oil, and 
boiling, is to be poured into his ear, that the orifice may be 
closed for ever against a similar act of desecration. But when 
Jones, Colebrooke, and other learned men, began to study 
Sanskrit, they soon found that there are striking affinities 
between languages that had previously been supposed to have 
no resemblance to each other. The Zend, spoken formerly in 
Persia, the Greek, and the Latin, it is now evident, have all had 
the same origin as the language of the Brahmans. The present 
vernaculars of India can be traced back two thousand years, 
through inscriptions on rocks, works in Pali, poems, dramas, and 
other compositions ; and the further we go back the more nearly 
does the language we meet with resemble the Sanskrit. It is 
now generally agreed that there must have been a time, when 
Sanskrit was the common language of the people of India. In 
the style of the Sanskrit compositions which have come down 
to us, there are changes and varieties that can only be accounted 
for on the supposition that it was once a spoken language ; since 
it is only when a language ceases to be spoken that it becomes set 
and unchangeable. The Brahmanas, for instance, equally differ 
from the ancient Vedic hymns and from the more modem Sutras. 
These hymns present various forms of inflection and conju- 
gation not seen in the works of later authors, and are to be 
regarded as by far the most ancient specimens of Sanskrit liter- 
ature now extant. By some disruption of the Sanskrit-speaking 
population, the country became divided into separate provin- 
ces, each of which, in process of time, had its own distinct 
dialect, from which has been formed the present vernacular, 
whether it be Bengali, Hindi, Mahrathi, or Guzarati. The 
Tamul, Malayalim, and other languages of the Dravidian fa- 
mily, are not included in this arrangement, for reasons that 
would require, for their development, too long a digression 
from our main object. The procesi we have referred to closely 
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resembles the formation of the French^ Portuguese^ Spanish^ 
Italian^ and other languages of modern Europe, from the pa- 
rent Latin. There is also a remarkable resemblance in the 
manner in which the phonetic changes are made from both 
these languages, as will be seen from the following examples: — 



Latin forms, as modified in 

Italian. 
pefectus becomes perfetto 

factus fatto 

aptui atto 

objectus offffetto 

somnus sonno 



Sanskrit forms, as modified in 

Pali. 
muktas becomes mtOto 
' satto 
. sutto 



saktas 
suptas 
abjas 
sabdas 



ajjo 
saddo 



The following positions have been established by Dr. Muir :— 
*a. That these forms of speech have all one common origin: — 
t. e., that Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, and Latin are all, as it were, 
sisters,— the daughters (some perhaps elder and some younger, 
but still all daughters) of oue mother who died in giving them 
birth : or, to speak without a figure, that they are derivations 
from, and the surviving representetives of, one older language, 
which now no longer exists. And, 2. That the races of men 
who spoke these several languages are also all descended from 
one stock ; and that their ancestors at a very early period lived 
together in some country, (situated out of Hindustan,) speaking 
one language ; but afterwards separated, to travel away from 
their primeval abodes, at different times, and in different direc- 
tions,— the forefathers of the Hindus, south-ward, or south- 
eastward, to India ; the ancestors of the Persians, to the south; 
and those of the Greeks and Romans, to the west. The lan- 
guages of those branches of this great Indo-European stock 
which remained longest together in their earliest home, — 
namely, the Persians and the Indians, — continued to bear the 
closest resemblance to each other ; while the tongues of those 
offshoots which separated earliest from the parent stock exhibit 
in later times the least amount of resemblance, the divergencies 
of dialect becoming wider and wider in proportion to the 
length of time which had elapsed since the separation." 



SINGHALESE AND SANS^KRIT. 
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The dark and dreamy Brahman, and the pale and practical 
European, once chased each other under the shade of the same 
tree, and lived in the same home, and had the same father, and 
spoke to that father in the same language: and though the 
difference is now great, both in outward appearance and men- 
tal constitution, not more certainly do the answering crevices 
in the cleft rock tell that they were once united, than the ac- 
cordant sounds in the speech of the two races tell tfiat they 
were formerly one people ; and this unity is proclaimed every 
time that they address father or mother, or call for the axe, or 
name the tree, or point out the star, or utter numbers. The 
Singhalese being allied to the Sanskrit to an extent not sur- 
passed by any other vernacular now in use, there must have 
been a time when the two races, the Ceylonese and the British, 
were far more nearly related to each other than as being resi- 
dents in the same beautiful land, or subjects of the same gra- 
cious queen. The resemblance in the languages that have been 
named will be more clearly seen firom the following list of 
words, taken from Bopp's Comparative Grammar. 



SANSKRIT. 

patri 

bhardtri 

duhitri 

aswa 

naman 

tdra 

upari 

dun 

tris 

shat 

tishtdmi 



ZEND. 

paitar 

bartar 

dughdhar 

aspa 

ndman 

stare 

upairi 

dwa 

thris 

khsvas 

histami 



OREI4K. 

patir 

phraira* 

thugatir 

hippos 

onov/ia 

astir 

uper 

duo 

tris 

ex 

histimai 



LATIN. 

pater 
frater 



equus 

notnen 

astrum 

super 

duo 

ter 

sex 

sto 



ENGLISH. 

father 

brother 

daughter 

horse 

name 

star 

above (upper) 

two 

thrice 

six 

stand 



Here an interesting enquiry presents itself. By what people 
was the Sanskrit originally spoken, and what was their origin 
or character? The authors of the Sanskrit books regard them- 
selves, and the heroes of whom they speak, as Arians, and 

♦ Band, or brotherhood, 
c 
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their country is called Aria^bhumi or Aria-d^sa. The word 
arya^ as may be learnt even from the Singhalese Lexicon, 
means **noble, excellent^ of respectable lineage." It was the 
national name of the ancient inhabitants of India who wor- 
shipped the gods of the Brahmans, in contradistinction to the 
Ddsyas, who are regarded as barbarians or dennms. The word 
is still preserved in Iran, the modem name for Persia, and 
even the green isle, Erin, may have derived its name from the 
still more luxuriant east In the earliest traditions, we see 
the Arians forcing their way across the snows of the Him&la- 
wana; and then, rushing onward toward the sun-lit region 
that lay at their feet, like the Paradise of which their fathers 
had told them, they took possession of it as their permanent 
home. In their old songs there are allusions that prove the 
fact of their migration from a colder country ; they are a fair 
race; and in one of the Brahmanas there is a tradition that 
the first man, Manu, descended from ^'the northern mountain," 
after a deluge. The Arians advanced along the borders of the 
great desert of Marvar, from the Sutlej to the Saras wati; and 
here they halted for so considerable a period, that this region 
has since been regarded as sacred ground. They must after- 
wards have spread themselves far and wide, as in their more 
modern writings there are numerous references to ships and 
maritime commerce; and it is evident that a language similar 
to Sanskrit was in use on the sea-coast in the time of Solomon, 
as his ships are said to have brought from the distant land they 
visited, apes, ivory, peacocks, and algum trees; the names of 
which, as they appear in the Scriptures, are Sanskrit rather 
than Hebrew.* 

It must be a source of extreme moi*tification to the lordly 
Brahman, when he finds, upon evidence provided by himself, 
and which he cannot controvert, that the language he uses, 
under the supposition that it is known only to himself and the 
I gods, is derived from the same source as the language spoken 

by the races he regards with such utter contempt, and from 
whom he turns away with disgust, as from a pollution and a 
curse. 

* Max Muller: Lectures on the Science of Lan^age. 
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The Buddhists have put forth the same pretensions in refer- 
ence to Pali, that the Brahmans have done as to Sanskrit It 
is the language in which their sacred books, the Pitakas, are 
written, and is sometimes called M%adhi. The word Pali is 
i unknown on the continent of India. It was the vernacular of 
the country in which Buddha lived ; and is thus spoken of by 
the grammarian Kadich&y ano : *^ There is a language which is 
the root (of all languages); men and brahmans spdce it at the 
commencement of ihe kalpa, who never before uttered a human 
accent, and even the supreme Buddhas spoke it: it is Mdga- 
dhi"* The same statement is made in the Patisambhid& 
Atuw&wa,t and it is there asserted that if children are left to 
themselves, in learning to talk, they invariably speak Pali ; 
and moreover, that all the birds of the air and the beasts of the 
forest speak the same language, but as they cannot learn 
letters, they speak it indistinctly, and in a manner unintelligible 
to men. A similar thought to the first has been entertained 
by many nations in behalf of their own tongue, and even in 
modern times experiments have been tried to find out the pri- 
mitive language, but without any satisfiswtory result ; for if it 
were possible to isolate children entirely, they would not speak 
at all, or use a single articulate sound, as may be seen in the 
case of deaf mutes, many of whom have all the organs of 
speech perfectly developed, but as they never heard a sounds 
they are not able, except in cases where they are specially in- 
structed, and with great labour, to make one, unless it be a 
murmur or a scream. There are tales among all nations about 
persons who could understand the language of the birds and 
beasts, that are popular in the nursery, but are not repeated 
by men. The Buddhist must, therefore, submit to the same 
humiliation as the Brahman, and confess that the language of 
his sacred books is derived, and not original ; and that it comes 
to us from the same source as the dialects spoken by the nations 
of Europe. This conclusion derives additional confirmation 

♦ Appendix, Note A. 
t I give this information on the auth(»*ity of my pundit^ as this par* 
ticular Commentary is not in the library of the Wesley an Missiop. 
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from the statements oa page 14. There is thus another reason 
why the Buddhist should distrust the Atthakoth^^ which he 
has been taught to revere as the word of the unerring ; in- 
asmuch as they are proved to contain statements that are not 
true. 

As a solace in the midst of his trouble, "the twice-born" 
may resolve to turn toward the volume of the holy Veda, and 
comfort himself with the thought that here he still remains 
supreme. Of this divine emanation, he is the sole guardian. 
Of the eternal word he is now the one authorized keeper. At 
intervals in the great ages of the past, its existence has been 
hid in the mind of the deity ; but it is now revealed to him, 
that he may live as a god among men, and then return to be 
absorbed in the infinite Param^tma, of which he now forms a 
part. But even here the Brahman is followed by his stem and 
unrelenting antagonist — ^Research. The orientalist takes his 
stand on the highest step of his temple, regardless of both idol 
and priest, and proclaims to the millions of India, with an 
energy of voice that the clang of the cymbal, the blast of the 
chanque, the roll of the tomtom, the shouts of the people, and 
all the other appliances brought to his rescue by his numerous 
retainers, cannot overpower, that the older Vedas pay no res- 
pect whatever to the Brahman ; that they know nothing, even 
by name, of the gods he teaches men to worship ; and that the 
rishis who composed their most sacred portions, acknowledge 
themselves to have been the same as other men in their icrnor- 
ance and weakness. As the Brahman and the Buddhist are 
alike in their veneration for the rishis, the removal of the 
errors so long prevalent, respecting these ancient sages, will 
not be without some importance and significance in this island, 
as well as upon the continent. 

The Vedas, when referred to in Pali works, are the same, in 
name and number, as those of Sanskrit authors : Rich, Yajush, 
S&man, and Atharvana ; but Buddha, when he referred to them, 
spoke of the Ti-weda. The Buddhists regard the Atharvdna 
as of less authority than the other Vedas. They believe that 
they originally contained pure and unmixed truth, when uttered 
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by Maha Brahma^ but that they have been corrupted by the 
Brahmans to suit their own purposes, and are not now to be 
relied upon as a divine revelation. This thought would be 
worthy of further notice, were it possible to test its value ; bat 
the memories of dead men cannot be called as witnesses, and 
we have no written documents as our guide. Each Veda con- 
sists of two parts: 1. The Mantras, or Hymns, in which the 
gods are praised, and their assistance is invoked. 2. The Brah- 
manas, illustrative and explanatory of the Mantras, with the 
Upanishads, in which expression is given to ideas (^ a more 
spiritual and mystical character. The Mantras constitute the 
original and most essential part of the Veda. The Hymna are 
collected together in portions called Sanhitas, which, from the 
archaic style in which they are written, are supposed to be the 
oldest part of the Veda. There are copies of the Vedas in 
several of the libraries of Europe, and portions of them have 
been translated into English, French, Genmm, and Russian. 
By Max MuUer the Vedic literature is divided into four 
periods : 1 . The Chhandas period, in which the first, the oldest 
hymns of the Rig Veda were written, extending from 1200 to 
1000 B. c. 2. The Mantra period, in which the more recent 
Vedic hymns were composed ; lasting from 1000 to 800 b. c. 
3. Then came the Brahmana period, during which the chief 
theological and liturgical tracts bearing this title were com- 
posed ; from 800 to 600 B. c. It was at the end of this interval 
that Gotama Buddha appeared, according to the chronology of 
the Singhalese. The authors of this period appeal to various pre- 
ceding unwritten authorities ; and present the clearest proof that 
"the spirit of the ancient Vedic poetry, and the purport of 
the original Vedic sacrifices, were both beyond their compre- 
hension." 4. The Sutra, or most modern period, extended 
from 600 to 200 B. C. in which the ceremonial precepts were 
reduced to a systematic form. There can be no absolute cer- 
tainty as to these dates ; but they are not adopted without rea- 
son, or from mere conjecture. There are no mile-stones in 
Vedic literature ; but by the change in the character of the 
scenery that presents itself, we can have some idea of the dis- 
tance we have travelled. Not unfrequently, an author refers to 
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a previous author. There are differences in construction and 
metre. The gradual development of a great system can be 
traced^ from the figurative expression^ through the literal inter- 
pretation, to the accomplished fact and the established custom. 
There is a perceptible change in manners and usages, and the 
introduction of new modes of thought, new restrictions, new 
laws, new ceremonies, and new gods. The influence of the 
ascetic principle, at first scarcely seen, secures to itself, from 
age to age, a position of greater prominence. The fui*ther we 
go from the present, the fewer are the personages introduced, 
whether divine or human, and there is a greater simplicity and 
unity, both in liturgy and rite. By tlius sounding the stream 
of the past, and examining the sand and shells that the plum- 
met brings up from the depths of other ages, the learned have 
criteria to guide them in the judgment they form of the age 
in which the Vedic books were composed. 

The worship prescribed in the earlier Vedas comprehends 
prayers, praises, and offerings ; the latter consisting principally 
of clarified butter poured on fire, and the intoxicating juice 
of the Soma fruit There is no reference to the Trimfirtti, 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva ; to Durga, K41i, or B&ma ; or to 
any other of the gods that are at present the most popular in 
India. * The principal deities are Agni and Indra. Agni, at 
once fire and the god of fire, is now regarded with indifference, 
and seldom worshipped. Indra is a personification of the firma- 
ment, as sending rain, and is now ridiculed by the Brahman, 
although, under the name of Sekra, he is still honoured by the 
Buddhists. 

In the most ancient hymns the unity of God is acknowledged ; 
just as we should infer it would be from the still unshaken 
Pentateuch. We there find that up to the time of the Exodus, 
there were men who, apart from the teachings of Israel, wor- 
shipped the one true God, or believed in his existence and 
might, t The path by which man wandered away from primi- 
tive truth to polytheism and idolatry can be seen most clearly 

* Wilson : Rig-Veda Sanhita. f Exod. XviiL 9. Num. xxii. 8* 
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in the literature of the Hindus. In the earliest of their forms 
of invocation, germs of error may be traced. The elements, in 
these regions seen in their most sublime or terrific modes of 
working, are personified. There is no mention of the image of 
any god, nor is there an allusion to any form of idol worship, 
and there is no temple ; but heaven becomes the father of the 
universe, and earth the mother. The stars are the radiant flock, 
held in captivity by the god of storms, until set free by the 
swift arrows of the god of lightning. The god of thunder has 
the wind as his watch-dog, chasing the clouds as they career 
along the sky, or acting as a faithful guide to lead the spirits 
of the good to the realms above, beyond the broad river, or the 
atmosphere, that separates the two worlds. All the great 
changes that take place around us are described in mystical 
terms ; and wherever there is movement there is supposed to 
be the presence of divinity. 

The social life of the Vedio songs is more in accordance with 
western usage. The family is instituted, and the dwelling 
fixed. The government is patriarchal. Every man is priest in 
his own house, and his own hand kindles the sacred fire. Mar- 
riage is monogamic. Woman is had in honour, and is a joint 
ruler, and a joint worshipper, with her husband. She is seen 
to move freely in the market, at the well, in the temple, and in 
the palace. There then succeeds an era of greater formality 
and exclusiveness. Men with pleasant voices are employed to 
chant the hymns; the householder resigns his place of privilege; 
and the hierophant pretending to sanctity is entreated to pre- 
sent the sacrifice. These begin to form a separate class, and 
to claim immunities. Their pretensions are resisted ; but they 
finally triumph, and the perfected Brahman appears, claiming 
to be more than saint in purity, and more than king in power. 

The opinions entertained by the Hindus on the origin of the 
Vedas are varied and contradictory. There are no fewer than 
twelve different deliverances upon this subject. In the follow- 
ing analysis the supposed source is given, and then the autho- 
rity upon which the statement is made, from some sacred 
book, but not Vedic. 1. The elements. **Prajdpati brooded 
over the three deities (fire, air, and the sun) and from them. 
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80 brooded over, he drew forth their essences — from fire the Rig 
Veda, from air the Yajush, and from the sun the S&ma verses." 
Chdndogya Upanishad. 2. The month af Brahma^ at the cre^ 
ixtion. " Once the Vedas sprang from the four-faced creator, as 
he was meditating. How shall I create the aggregate worlds as 
before? He formed from his eastern and other mouths the 
Vedas called Rich, Yajush, Sdman and Atharvan, together 
with praise, sacrifice, hymns, and expiation." Bhdgavat Pura- 
na, iii. 12. 3. The breath af Brahma. ** As from a fire made 
of moist wood various modifications of smoke proceed, so is the 
breathing of this great Being the Rig Veda, the Yajush, the 
Sama, the Atharvan, the Itih&sas, Puranas, science, the Upa- 
nishads, slokas, aphorisms, comments of different kinds — all 
these are his breathings." Vrihad Aranyaka Upanishad. 4. 
The creative power of Brahma. ** In order to the accomplish- 
ment of sacrifice, he formed the Vedas : with these the Sidr 
hyds worshipped the gods, as we have heard." Harivansa, v. 
47. ** The god fashioned the Rig Veda, with the Yajush, from 
his eyes, the Sdma Veda from the tip of his tongue, and the 
Atharvan from his head. These Vedas, as soon as they are bom, 
find a body. Hence they obtain their character of Vedas, 
because thej find (vindanti) that abode." Harivansa, v. 11. 
665. 5. Sarasvati. " Behold S&rasvati, as the mother of the 
Vedas!" Mahdbhdrata, v. 12. 920. 6. The mystical rite Punish. 
** From the universal sacrifice were produced the hymns called 
Rich and Sdman, the metres, and the Yajush." Purusha Sukta. 
7. Time. ** From time the Rich verses sprung ; the Yajush 
sprang from time." Manu, xii. 49. %. From the residue of 
the sacrifiee. " The Rich and Saman verses sprang from the 
remainder of the sacrifice, uchchhishta." Atharva Veda, xi. 7. 
9. The pure principle. " The Veda constitutes the second di- 
vision of the sattva-guna, Brahma being one of the first." 
Manu, xii. 49. 10. Eternity " The Sruti derived from Brah- 
ma is eternal ; these, O Brahman, are only its modifications." 
Vishnu Purana, Wilson's Trans, p. 285. 11. Vishnu. "He is 
composed of the Rich, of the Saman, of the Yajush ; he is the 
soul... Formed of the Veda he is divided; he forms the Veda 
and its branches into many divisions. Framer of the branches. 
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Saklids, he is also their entirety, the infinite lord, whose essence 
is knowledge." Vishnu Purana, p. 274. 12. Emanation, *^The 
Veda was not the result of effort proceeding from the conscious 
intelligence of any individual." 

The confusion arising from the differences between one au- 
thor and another is increased by the contradictions in the 
writings of the same author. **He who comprehends," says 
Manu, ''the essential meaning of the Veda, in whatever order 
of life he may be, is prepared for absorption in Brahma, even 
when abiding in this lower world." This virtue is said to extend 
to all the Vedas. ''Just as a clod thrown into the lake is dis- 
solved, when it touches the water, so does all sin perish in the 
triple Veda.^' Yet in another place he says, " The Sdma Veda 
has the pitris (sprites) for its divinities, wherefore its sound is 
impure." In another place he asserts the impurity of this 
Veda, for another reason. * 

By another class of writers, all of whom are regarded as 
orthodox, the Vedas are placed on a level with other works, or 
degraded below them. " First of all the Sastras, the Pur&na 
was uttered by Brahma. . Subsequently the Vedas issued from 
his mouths." Vilyu Purdna, i. 6Q. One Purdna speaks of "the 
errors of the Vedas," and in an Upanishad they are designated 
as "the inferior science," in contrast to "the superior science," 
the knowledge of the soul. There are other authors and schook 
that reject one Veda and not another, or parts of Vedas ; and 
others who say that "there was formerly only one Veda, one 
fire, and one caste." There have been long controversies, car- 
ried on widi much ingenuity, about sound, as to whether the 
Veda is eternal or a product ; reminding us, by their inconclu- 
eiveness, of one of their own sayings, that " however much a 
man may try, he cannot jump on to his own shoulders." 

A far more important enquiry than any involved in this 
useless logomachy is. What did the rishis, the authors, or 
seers, or proclaimers, of these ancient hymns say of themselves? 
Do they claim for themselves the mighty and mystic powers 

* Muir's Sanskrit Texts : Part iii. 

D 
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that have been attributed to them in modern ages, and that 
cause myriads, even in our own day, to utter their names with 
reverence and awe ? Now we may venture to affirm that neither 
eastern or western student was prepared for the discoveries that 
have been made respecting them, from their own productions, I 
have sometimes been ready to express my regret that so much 
profound learning has been expended, and so much money, in 
the preparing and printing of Vedic texts, by different govern- 
ments and societies; but when I see the use made of them by 
such men as Dr. Muir, and learn the wonderful results that 
have arisen from the quest into their interminable mazes, 
whereby revelations have been made, most helpful to the mis- 
sionary and the philanthropist, that might otherwise have 
remained hid for further ages — I am more than reconciled to 
both care and cost. 

To the following important extracts, I ask the attention of 
my island friends, and as there are many of them who will 
understand the original, I insert the Sanskrit text, as ^ well as 
the translation. * 

The rishis describe themselves as the composers of the hymns, 
as will be seen from the following passages.f 

1. Passages in which the word kri, to mahe^ is applied to the 
composition of the hymns. 

"Aydm devdya janmane stomo viprebhir dsaya akdri ratna- 
dhdtamah. This hymn, conferring wealth, has been made to 
the divine race, by the sages, with their mouth." § 1. 20. 1. 

* I myself know little of Sanskrit, except as the 'parent of Sin- 
ghalese ; and I am therefore indebted to other writers for nearly all 
the information I present about the Brahman and his literature ; the 
only exception being in those cases in which illustrative reference is 
made to Buddhism, or extracts are made from native books. 

f It seems strange that one so well-informed as Max MuUer on 
these subjects should have published the following sentences : "In 
the most ancient (Sanskrit) literature, the idea even of authorship 
is excluded. Works are spoken of as revealed to and communicated 
by certain sages, but not as composed by them." Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature, 523. 

§ " With their own mouth." Wilson. 
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Eved Indrdya vrishabhdya vrishne brahma akanna Bhriy- 
avo na ratham..*. Akdri te harivo brahma navy am dhiyd sydma 
rathyah saddsdh. Thus have we made a prayer for Indra, the 
productive, the vigorous, as the Bhrigus (fashioned) a car... A 
new prayer has been made for thee, O lord of steeds. May we 
through our hymns (or rite) become possessed of chariots and 
perpetual wealth." iv. 16. 20. 

2. Passages in which the word tax, ^Uo fashion or fabricate,''^ 
IS applied to the composition of the hymns. 

^^Esha yah stomo Maruto namasv&n hridd tashto manasa 
dhdyi devdh. This reverential hymn, O divine Maruts, fashion* 
ed by the heart, has been presented by the mind." i. 130, 6. 

**Etam te stomam tuvi-jdta vipro ratham na dhirah svapd 
ataxam, I, a sage, have fabricated this hymn for thee, O pow- 
erful (deity), as a skilful workman fashions a car." v. 29. 15. 

3. Texts in which the hymns are spoken of as being genera- 
ted by the rishis. 

'^ Suvriktim Indrdya brahma janayanta viprah. The sages 
generated a pure hymn and a prayer for Indra. vii. 31, 11. 

**Imd Ague matayas tubhyam jdtdh gobhir asvair abhi gri- 
nanti rddhah. These hymns, Agni, generated for thee, suppli- 
cate wealth with cows and horses." x. 7. 2. 

These extracts are selected from several hundreds of a simi- 
lar description, collected by the care of Dr. Muir. Further 
extracts, from Professor Wilson's translation of the same Veda, 
will throw additional light on the character of the rishis. 

Thus they pray : 

*^May he (Indra) be to us for the attainment of our objects; 
may he be to us for the acquirement of riches ; may he be to 
us for the acquisition of knowledge : may he come to us with 
food." S6kta ii. 3. " May the Maruts, bom from the brilliant 
lightning, everywhere preserve us, and make us happy." xxiii. 
12.. "Inasmuch as all people commit errors, so do we, divine 
Varuna, daily disfigure thy worship by imperfections : make 
us not the objects of death." xxv. 2. " Destroy every one 
that reviles us; slay every one that does u^ injury: Indra, of 
boundless wealth, enrich us with thousands of excellent cows 
and horses." xxix. 7. "Come, let us repair to Indra (to recover 
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our stolen cattle), for he, devoid of malice, exhilarates our 
tninds ; thereupon he will bestow upon us perfect knowledge of 
this Wealth (which consists) of kine. xxxiii. 1. "Thrice, As- 
tsrins, visit our dwelling and the man who is well disposed 
towards us ; thrice repair to him who deserves your protection, 
and instruct us in threefold knowledge : thrice grant us grati- 
fying (rewards); thrice shower upon us food, as (Indra) pours 
down rain." xxxiv. 4. " Agni, with the burning rays, destroy 
entirely our foes, who make no gifts, as (potters^ ware) with a 
club ; let not one who is inimical to us, nor the man who 
attacks us with sharp weapons, prevail against us*" xxxvi. 16* 
*^ Discriminate between the Aryas and they who are Dasyus ; 
restraining those who perform no religious rites, compel them 
to submit to the performer of sacrifices." 11. 8. " Agni, confer 
excellence upon our valued cattle, and may all men bring us 
acceptable tribute.'^ Ixx, 5. '*May thy opulent worshippers, 
Agni, obtain (abundant) food; may the learned (who praise 
thee) and offer thee (oblations) accjuire long life ; may we gwn 
m battles booty from out foes, presenting to the gods their 
portion for (the acquisition of) renown*" Ixxili. 5. " Defended, 
Agni, hj thee, may we destroy the horses (of our enemies) by 
(our) horses, their men by (our) men, their sons by (our) sons, 
and may our sons, learned, and inheritors of ancestral wealthy 
live for a hundred winters.** IxxliL 9. ^*Thou, lord of all 
knowest what are the riches of those men who make no offer- 
ings : bring their wealth to us." Ixxxi, 9. " The Soma juice 
has been expressed, Indra, for thee ; potent humbler (of thy 
foes), a{)proach ; may vigour fill ihee (by the potation), as the 
sun fills the firmament with his rays." Ixxxi v. 1. "Dissipate 
the concealing darkness : drive away every devouring (foe) ; 
show us the light we long for.." Ixxxvi, 10. " Come into our 
presence ; they have called thee, fond of the Soma juice ; it is^ 
prepared ; drink of it for thine exhilaration ; vast of limb, 
distend thy stomach, and, when invoked, bear us, as a father 
(listens to the words of his sons), civr 9- "Kutsa, the Rishi, 
thrown into a well, has invoked to his succour, Indra, the 
slayer of enemies." cvi. 6. " Aswins, you raised up, like Soma 
in a ladle, Rebha, who for ten nights and nine days had lain 
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(in a well), bound with tight cords, wounded, immersed, and 
suffering distress from the water. * Thus Aswins, have I de- 
clared your exploits : may I become the master (of this place), 
having abundant cattle, and a numerous progeny, and retain- 
ing my sight, enjoy a long life : may I enter into old age, as 
(a master enters) his house." cxvi. 24, 25. 

In the later hymns of the Sanhita, there is a continuance of 
the same form of supplication, and the request is still presented 
for "food, strength, and long life." Allusions to the town and 
its customs, and to the cultivated field, are more frequent ; but 
the cow and the horse are still the most prominent objects 
before the worshipper, and he asks for protection *^from dogs 
and wolves." Now, as in former instances, when the rishis 
ask for anything, they ask it for themselves. They are not 
intercessors, vicariously pleading with the gods. ^* Conquer 
{or us; fight for i^." cxxxii. 4. "May we acquire riches, in 
the strife of heroes." clvii. 2. "May we overcome, our mighty 
and formidable foes." clxxviii. 5. "Let us^ through thy favour, 
overwhelm all our foes, like torrents of water." ii. vii. 3. 

As we read these extracts, the impression is made upon our 
minds, that they are very like the revel-songs of some band of 
moss-troopers, gone forth to levy black-mail ; and perhaps this 
thought is not very far from the truth. As the Arians des- 
cended from the mighty hills where they must for some time 
have lingered, and spread desolation in the plains below, no- 
thing could be more natural than many of the sentiments and 
wishes here expressed. They were a young nation, full of life 
and hope, migrating to another land, that they might seek a 
richer inheritance than that of their fathers, and were opposed 
in their progress by powerful enemies. The rishis were un- 
doubtedly, in some cases at least, warriors as well as makers of 

* Rebha and Yandana (also cast into a well) are said to have been 
rishis. "In these and similar instances, we may possibly have allu- 
sions to the dangers undergone by some of the first teachers of Hin- 
duism among the people whom they sought to civilize." Professor 
Wilson. But it seems much more likely that it was on account of 
some cattle raid. 
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songs; the hand red with blood might mix the intoxicating soma; 
and we can imagine some of their hymns sung by the whole 
clan immediately previous to an attack upon the Ddsyas, rich in 
flocks and herds, or after some successful foray, when the low of 
the stolen kine would mingle with the voice of praise to the 
power that had given them their prey. We have here more 
than enough to convince us that the framers of the Vedas were 
ordinary men, making no pretension to the wonderful powers 
with which they have been invested by the Brahmans. The 
Vedas are a purely human production ; the confessions and in- 
vocations of the rishis themselves being our warrant for this 
conclusion. The religious element is scarcely apparent, in many 
of the Sanhitas ; for prey, and not purity, the request is pre- 
sented. There are occasionally hymns that rise above this low 
estimate of rishi piety, in which are passages of great poetic 
beauty. With some notion, however vague, of the unity of God, 
they address the elements as his agents or representatives. 
They see these elements, now for the first time, in their tropical 
energy ; and intense emotion is stirred within their souls, as 
they appeal to the gleaming sun, the rapid lightning, and the 
dark storm-cloud, lying low in the sky from the weight of the 
abundant treasures it contains, with which it is ready to fill 
the exhausted well and fertilize the parched wilderness. 

The claim set up by the Brahmans for the supernatural 
inspiration of the rishis cannot be maintained. We speak, in 
common phrase, of the inspiration of the poet. All ages and 
nations have done the same. The poets themselves are accus- 
tomed, like Milton, to ask light and aid from heaven. 

"And chiefly, Thou, O Spirit, that dost prefer 
Before all temples, the upright heart and pure, 
Instruct me. What in me is dark, 

Illumine ; what is low raise and support.'* 

But we do not, on that account, approach the poet as we 
should one whom we thought was in the possession of super- 
human intelligence. Many of our rhymers are no more sorce- 
rers than the dullest prose writer that ever wrote on palm-leaf 
or paper. Just in the same way, the rishi of the Brahman, 
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looked at as a hymn»maker^ is a [harmless kind of being, res> 
pectable, sometimes religious, and somewhat austere, asking for 
divine guidance almost in the very words his brother poets 
have used in all time, for the ' same purpose ; and claiming for 
himself, neither irresistible power, like the wicked Mdra, nor 
unerring intuition, like the teacher Buddha. There is thus 
another race of imaginary beings swept away, with the genii 
and ghouls of our childhood, from the dreamland that has 
been the dread of many generations ; and the whole world will 
soon learn that man has been his own greatest enemy, and that 
he has suffered the more, the further he has wandered away 
from the voice of the God who loves him. 

Nearly the whole of the Himalayan mass of later Sanskrit 
lore will have to be set aside as incredible. It is the result of 
wilful perversion and pretence ; it tells of events that could 
never, by any possibility, have happened, and of beings that 
could never, by any possibility, have lived. It will always be 
interesting, as the record of man's wondrous power of creative- 
ness, within a certain limit, and of his ability to fascinate and 
mislead those whom he seeks to bind and blind ; but when the 
genius of history shall appear in her full majesty, she will 
allow no stately temple to the kings of the Brahman, and to 
his warriors no victor's crown. 

We have seen what the first "and the greatest of the rishis 
were, on the testimony of their own hymns. The character of 
these men, as it appears in the literature of more recent periods, 
is so entirely different to that which is recorded in the most 
ancient of the Sanhitas of the Rig Veda, that we can scarcely 
bring ourselves to think that the ascetic Brahman, to whom 
the world, and all within it, is an illusion, can be the represen- 
tative, by religious descent, of the Arians, who loved to drink 
the intoxicating soma, and rode on the wild horse, and lifted 
cattle. By degrees, as further research is made in Vedic reve- 
lation, we shall be able to trace more clearly the manner in 
which this great change was effected. But when the Arians 
ceased to be emigrant and nomadic; when municipal institutions 
had to be formed, and property protected ; when a life of ac- 
tivity and warfare had to be succeeded by one of inertness and 
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quiet ; when those whose forefathers had dwelt amidst the ever- 
lastmg snows had to yield to the enervating effects of a warm 
climate — it is reasonable to suppose that a new state of things 
would arise, which would have a correlative effect upon the 
race. 

The Buddhists have been equally deceived with their anta- 
gonists, the Brahmans, in the estimate they have formed of the 
character of the rishis. The power attributed to these vener- 
ated sages is scarcely inferior to that of the rahats, which we 
shall have to notice at greater length by and bye. By Singha- 
lese authors they are represented as being possessed of super- 
human attributes. In seeking to obtain nirwdna, it is a great 
advantage to have been a rishi in a former birth. The rishi 
can tell, by his own intuitive knowledge, the nature of all 
diseases, and prescribe for them an infallible remedy. When 
he wishes for mangoes, or any other fruit, he can go through 
the air, and take them. He can comprehend space. He can 
assume any form. He can destroy fifty cities, if he so wills 
it. He can tell how many drops there are in the ocean, and 
number the living creatures that inhabit it ; and can tell how 
many spans there are in the sky, and how many atoms in Maha 
Meru, though it is nearly a million of miles high. He can dry 
up the sea, though in one place it is more than five hundred 
thousand miles deep. He can hide the earth with the tip of his 
finger, and shake the whole of the Himalyan forest, with all its 
mountains, with as much ease as if it were a ball of thread. 

When the power of the rishis is presented as a comparison, 
which is a common practice with native authors, it is spoken of, 
if possible, in still more extravagant terms. The gods are some- 
times envious of the elevated position to which they attain, 
and fearing lest they themselves should be superseded, and 
thereby lose their high and privileged positions, Aey resort to 
the meanest and most unwarranted schemes to accomplish their 
downfall. The throne of Sekra (Indra) having become warm, 
he knew thereby that his celestial supremacy was in danger ; 
and when looking to see whence it proceeded, he discovered 
that it came from the meritorious observance of the precepts 
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by the rishi Lomasa K&syapa. To induce the sage to take life, 
by slaying the animals at a sacrifice, and thus commit evil, the 
d€wa persuaded the king to call him to the performance of thia 
rite, by sending his daughter to the forest in which he lived. 
Spell-bound by the beauty of the princess, he consented to 
accompany her to the city for this purpose ; but when about to 
uplift the sacrificial knife, the plaintive cry of the animals 
brought him to his senses, and he returned at once to the forest, 
thereby preserving his great merit still intact. 

The Vedas are declared by Buddha, as previously stated, to 
have been corrupted by the Brahmans. The aged brahman, 
Dr6na, — who, at the sage's cremation, secreted one of his bones 
as a relic, in his hair, but was afterwards deprived of it by the 
d^was,- — on visiting the teacher of the three worlds, asked him 
whether, if an aged Brahman were to visit him, he would rise 
and ofier him a seat. Buddha replied that he could not do so, 
as it would be highly improper; and asked Dr6na if he 
regarded himself as a true Brahman. The reply that he made 
was : ** If one who is descended from a father and mother 
that are both of pure race, who can trace his descent as equally 
pure through seven generations, and knows the Veda perfectly, 
is to be regarded as a Brahman, then am I one." But Buddha 
denied that the Brahmans were then in the possession of the 
real Veda. He said that it was given in th^ time of K&syapa, 
(a former supreme Buddha) to certain rishis, who, by the prac- 
tice of severe austerities, had acquired the power of seeing 
with divine eyes. They were Attako, W^mako, Wdmadewo, 
Wessdmitto, Yamataggi, Angiraso, Bhfiraddwdjo, Wdsetto, 
Kassapo, and Bhagu. The Vedas that were revealed to these 
rishis were subsequently altered by the Brahmans, so that they 
are now made to defend the sacrifice of animals, and to oppose 
the doctrines of Buddha. It was on account of this departure 
from the truth, that Buddha refused to pay them any respect. * 

At another time, when Buddha resided at J^tawana, there 
were several aged Brahmans of the Maha Sdla Kula, who 
came to visit him. (To belong to this kula, a Kshatriya 

* Anguttara Nik&ya : Panchaka Nip&ta. 
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must possess 100 k6tis of kahapanas^ and spend daily 20 amu- 
nams of treasure; a Brahman 80 k6tis^ and spend 10 amu- 
nams; and a Grahapati 40 kdtis, and spend 5 amunams).* 
These Brahmans resided in Kosol, and were senile and decre- 
pit, as they had lived in the reigns of several kings. They sat 
respectfully on one side, and said to Buddha, "Do the present 
Brahmans follow the same rules, and practise the same rites, 
as those in more ancient times?" He replied, " No." They 
then requested, that if it were not inconvenient, he would be 
pleased to declare to them the former Brahmana Dharmma. 
He then proceeded: There were formerly rishis, men who 
had subdued all passion by the keeping of the sila precepts 
and the leading of a pure life. They had no cattle, no gold 
(not even as much as four massas, each of which is of the 
weight of six mdra seeds) and no grain. Their riches and 
possessions consisted in the study of the Veda, and their 
treasure was a life free from all evil. On this account they 
had the respect of the people, who had always alms ready for 
them at their doors. They suffered no kind of annoyance or 
persecution, and no one sent them away empty when they ap- 
proached the dwelling. Some of them remained continent 
until 48 years of age. They did not then, like others, seek to 
purchase their wives, but went to the door of some one of their 
own caste, and said to the inmates, ** I have remained chaste 
4S years ; if you have a virgin daughter, let her be given to 
me." The daughter, if they have one, is brought to the door, 
in bridal array, water is poured on the hands of the Brahman 
and his bride (as the marriage rite), and the parents say, 
" This is our daughter, but we give^ her to you, that she may 
become your wife, and be by you supported." But why do 
these Brahmans, after refraining from marriage so long, then 
seek a wife ? It is from a needless apprehension. They sup- 
pose that if they have no son, the race will become extinct, 
and that on this account they will have to suffer in hell. (There 

* It is to be understood throughout, that when, in quoting from 
the Pitakas, words appear within parentheses, they are taken from 
the Commentary, and not from the Text. 
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are four kinds of beings who fear when there is no danger. 
1. Worms, that fear to eat much, lest they should exhaust the 
earth. 2. The bird kirald, the blue jay, that hatches its eggs 
with its feet upwards, that if the sky should fall, it may be 
ready to support it. 3. The kos lihiniyd, the curlew, that 
treads with all gentlenes^ lest it should shake the earth. 4. The 
Brahman, that seeks a wife lest his race should become extinct.) 
The Brahmans, for a time, continued to do right, and received 
in alms rice, seats, clothes, and oil, though they did not ask for 
tiiem. The animals that were given they did not kill; but they 
procured useful medicaments from the cows, regarding them 
as friends and relatives, as their products give strength, beau- 
ty, and health. The Brahmans, (not killing animals in sacrifice) 
had soft bodies, of a golden colour, and great prosperity. Through 
their abstinence from evil, other beings enjoyed a similar state 
of happiness and repose. But by degrees they saw and cove- 
ted the wealth of kings, females richly arrayed, chariots drawn 
by horses of the Ajanya breed (that knew the mind of their 
owners, and took them whither they willed to go, without any 
guidance) and elegant buildings. In this way their minds 
became corrupted. They resolved to ask kings to make animal 
sacrifices. By this means the passions of the Brahmans became 
increased. They thought that if the products of the cow were 
so good, the flesh of the cow must be much better. The king 
Okk&ka, at their instance, instituted a festival of sacrifice. 
When the animals were assembled, the king slew the first with 
his own sword, gashing them, and pulling them cruelly by the 
horns, though previously to this time they had remained free 
frt)m injury or molestation. The Brahmans then slew the rest. 
Because of this butcherry, the d^was and asurs cried out, 
** There is unrighteousness, unrighteousness, among men ; " (so 
loudly that all over the world it was heard). Prior to this 
period, there were only three kinds of diseases among men ; 
carnality, hunger, and decay. There are now 98, of various 
kinds. The Yaisyas and Sudras are opposed to each other. 
The Kshatriyas are at war among themselves. Husband and 
wife are at variance. And all castes mingle together in lewd- 
ness and vice. The Brahmans, when they had heard this 
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discoorBe of Buddha^ embraced his religion^ and said they would 
become up&saka devotees to the end of their lives* * 

It is evident, from these statements, that Buddha was igno-* 

rant of the former condition of the world ; that he knew 

nothing about the character and circumstances of the ancient 

rishis ; and that he spoke from imagination alone, and not with 

the authority of truth. Nearly every hymn of the Rig Veda 

contradicts his statements ; and the whole array of tradition, 

legend, and history is opposed to his theory of the origin of 

cruelty and crime among men. It may be said, that if the 

Yedas have been corrupted, though the statements of Buddha 

are contrary to them, those statements are not thereby invalid 

dated. . But, how was it possible to alter the Yedas to this ex- 

tent ? It could not be done after they were committed to 

writing, and before this the Brahmans who preserved them 

were scattered over a country a thousand miles in breadth. 

Long before the time of Buddha there were rival sects and 

schools among the Brahmans, who would watch each other's 

proceedings with all jealousy, and render it impossible for them 

to concert any scheme to alter, in any degree, the word that 

they regarded as eternal and the breath of the supreme 

Brahnu 

In the mistakes and misrepresentations of many of the Brah- 
mans who were contemporaries of Gotama, as to the power of 
the rishis, the sacred books of Buddhism partake to an equal 
extent They tell us, that his father, Suddh6dana, had a rishi 
firiend, Kfilad^wala. After breakfast this aged sage was ac- 
customed to visit one of the celestial worlds, and watch the 
ways of the d6was ; and he there learnt that a supreme Buddha 
was about to appear among men. He could see backward 40 
kalpas, and forward the same period, and know the events in 
each. 

The following narrative is ascribed to Buddha himself, and 
appears in the J&takattha-kath&. There was a priest, Pind61a 
Bh&raddw&ja, who went to the garden of the king of Udeni, 
to spend the day in retirement. The king, on the same day, 

* Brahmans Dliammika Sattan. 
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went ta the. same garden, attended by a retinue of women, 
upon the lap of one of whom he placed his head, and fell 
adeep. When the other women saw that the king was no longer 
listening to them, they put down their instruments of music, 
and went to walk in the garden. On seeing the priest, thej 
worshipped him, and he preached to them the bana. When the 
king awoke, he was annoyed that the other women had left 
him; and on discovering the priest, he resolved that he would 
tease him, by causing red ants to sting him. But Pind61a 
Bharaddwija rose up into the air, and after giving the king 
some good advice, went through the air to J^tawana, and 
alighted near the door of Buddha's residence, who asked why 
he had come; and the priest repeated to him the whole story. 
On hearing it, Buddha said that this was not the only occasion 
when he had been thus treated, and he then declared to him 
the M&tanga J&taka. 

In a former age, when Brahmadatta was king of Benares, 
there was a low caste chand&la, by name M&tanga, but on ac- 
count of his great wisdom he was called M&tanga Pandita* 
He was a Bhodisat (the being who is afterwards to become a 
supreme Budha). In the same city was a nobleman who had' 
a daughter, Ditthamangalikd, who twice in the month, properly 
attended, resorted to one of the gardens for pleasure. On one 
occasion, when Mdtanga was approaching the city, the young 
lady was emerging from the gate, accompanied by her maidens; 
and so on seeing them he stood on one side, lest they should be 
polluted by the presence of a low caste man. As she was look- 
ing through the curtains of her conveyance, she happened to 
see him, and asked her maidens what he was. They replied 
that he was a mean chanddla. As she had never seen such a 
being before, she called for scented water, to wash her eyes, 
and commanded her retinue to return home. On hearing this, 
they insulted and beat Mdtanga without mercy, as it was 
through him that they had lost their day's pleasure. When he 
came to his senses, and reflected on what had happened to him, 
he resolved that he would not rest, until he had obtained 
possession of Ditthamangaliki as his wife. At once he went 
and lay down opposite the doorway of her father's house, and 
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when asked why he did so, he said that he had come to obtwn 
the nobleman's daughter as his wife, BRs request was, of course, 
indignantly rejected ; but there he remained six days, and on 
the seventh, (to save the family from tlie still greater disgrace 
and inconvenience that would have come upon it if he had 
perished at their door),* she was brou^t and given to him ; 
when she, respectfully, said that she was willing to go to his 
village. But he replied that her attendants had beat him so 
cruelly that he could not rise, and that she must carry him on 
her back. She was obedient, and did as she was . commanded. 
On the seventh day, without having had any intercourse with 
her meanwhile, he thought within himself, ^^ I must enrich this 
maiden, by causing her to receive greater wealth and happiness 
than any other woman ; but this cannot be, unless I become a 
sramana priest." Then saying to her that he was going to the 
forest to provide the food they needed, and that she must not 
be uneasy until his return, he went away. On the seventh 
day after he had taken upon himself the obligations, and as- 
sumed the garb, of a priest, he attained to sam&patti (the com- 
pletion of an ascetic rite that confers supernatural powers). 
He then returned to the village through the air. When his 
wife asked him why he had become a priest, he said she must 
inform the people of Benares, that on the seventh day from 
that time her husband would appear as Maha Brahma, and 
cleave the moon in two. On the day of the full moon he ap- 
peared as he had said, illuminating by his brightness the whole 
of the city, 120 miles in extent. In the presence of the 
citizens, he caused the moon to cleave into two portions, and 
then descending, he went thrice round the city through the 
air. Those who were worshippers of Maha Brahma went to 
the house of Mdtanga, presented offerings of untold value, and 
ornamented his dwelling in the richest manner. He then made 
known to his wife, that through umbilical attrition alone she 
would have a son ; that the water in which she bathed would 
be sought for with eagerness by the people, as it wotdd free 

* Had this misfortune occurred, the whole family would have lost 
caste for seven generations. 
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tliem from alL disease and misfortune ever after; and that those 
who saw her would each offer to her a thousand (kahapanas). 
The followers of Maha Brahma provided for her a golden 
palanquin^ and took her to the city, where they built for her a 
splendid pavilion ; and as she there brought forth her son, he 
was called, in consequence, Mandabba. When grown up, he 
daily fed 16,000 Brahmans. But his father, Mdtanga, seeing 
that by this means he was arriving at the wrong landing place 
(in his effort to obtain salvation) went through the air, and 
flighting at the place where the alms were distributed, took his 
seat on one side ; but when Mandabba saw him, he commanded 
him to be off quickly, as there were no alms there for such as 
he. When the attendants were preparii^ to take him away, 
he rose up into the air, and after repeating other g&th& stanzas, 
said, ^^ They who attempt anything against the rishis, are like 
men who attempt to scrape the rough rock with the finger nail, 
or to bite through hard iron with their teeth, or to swallow 
fire." After this Mdtanga went through the air towards the 
east gate of the city, causing his footsteps to remain, as he went 
from place to place with the alms-bowl. The d^was of the city, 
enraged at the insult he had received, caused the head of Man- 
dabba to be turned the wrong way on his shoulders, and the 
Brahmans to vcnnit, and then roll themselves on the ground, 
utterly disabled. When Ditthamangaliki heard of what had 
taken place, she went to enquire what was the cause; and when 
she had seen her son, his eyes white like those of a dead man, 
and his body stiff, she said that the sramana who had come to 
ask alms could be no one else but Matdnga, and resolved that 
she would go to him and ask j^rdon for her son. By his foot- 
steps she discovered the, place where he was. He was just 
finishing his meal, leaving a smdl portion of rice in the bowL 
She poured water from a golden vessel, with which he washed 
his mouth, and then ejected it into the same vessel. When the 
mother asked pardon for Mandabba, the rishi said that the 
injury was not done by him ; he had felt no anger when he was 
insulted, neither did he feel any anger then : it was the demons 
that had done it. ^' Your son," said he, "has studied the Veda» 
until he is intoxicated by them ; but he is ignorant of that 
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which is proper to be done, in order to produce the result at 
which he aims." She still pleaded in his behalf. He then said 
that he would give her a divine medicine ; and- that if she took 
half of the rice from the bowl, and put it into her son's mouth, 
and the other half into the mouth of the Brahmans, mixed with 
water, (from the golden vessel) they would all recover. He 
also informed her how the persons were to be known who were 
proper to be the recipients of alms. The Brahmans were revi- 
ved, in the manner he had said ; but as they had been recovered 
by eating the rice of a chanddla, they were greatly ashamed, 
and went to live in the city of Mejjjha- 

There was a Brahman, J&timanta, who at that time resided 
near the river Wettawati, and was exceedingly proud of his 
high caste. To humble him, M&tanga went to reside near the 
same place, higher up the river. One day, after cleaning his 
teeth, he expressed a wish that the tooth-cleaner would &sten 
itself in the hair of the Brahman. He then threw it into the 
river, and as J&timanta was bathing at the time, it was caught 
in the tufb on the top of his head. Thinking it had come from 
some one of low caste he went up the river to see, and when 
he found out that it had come from M&tanga, he abu^d him as 
a moan, scurvy fellow, and told him to go and live loWer down 
the river (that the same inconvenience might not occur again). 
On receiving this command, he went to reside lower down ; but 
the same thing took place again, only the tooth-cleaner this 
time went against the stream instead of down it. Again was 
M&tanga subjected to abuse ; and the Brahman cursed him, and 
told him that if he did not depart, on the seventh day his head 
would split into seven pieces. Then the rishi, without any an- 
ger, resolved that he would remove his pride by a stratagem ; 
and accordingly, on the seventh day he prevented the rising of 
the sun. When the people of the land came to J&timanta to 
entreat him to allow the light to shine, he said that he was not 
the cause of its being withheld ; it was M&tanga. They then 
went to the rishi, who said that the sun might be released if 
Jdtimanta would humble himself at his feet. They, therefore, 
dragged the Brahman to the place where the rishi was ; but 
even when he had worshipped him, Mdtanga still refrised to let 
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tiie sun rise, because, if it rose, the head of the Brahman would 
be split, (as a punishment for the curse he had uttered). The 
people asked what, in such a case, was to be done ; when he 
told them to bring clay, and therewith cover the head of Jdti- 
manta, and take him to the river up to his neck. This was done ; 
the sun was then permitted to rise ; and its rays caused the 
clay to cleave into seven portions (as a merciful mode of homo- 
geneous revenge). The Brahman went down under the water ; 
and his pride was thoroughly subdued. Then Mdtanga, seeing 
that the 16,000 Brahmans were residing in the city of Mejjha, 
went thither through the air, and taking his bowl proceeded to 
seek alms in the street where he had alighted ; but when the 
Brahmans saw him, lest they themselves should come to nought 
through his influence, they persuaded the king to send messen- 
gers to put him to death. At the moment of their arrival he 
was eating the rice from his bowl ; and as his mind was off its 
guard (and he was left, on that account, without the protection 
that would otherwise have defended him from all evil) they 
were able to dispatch him with their swords. He was born in 
a Brahma-loka ; but the d^was, to avenge his death, caused a 
shower of hot mud to fall, that destroyed the whole country. 
In that birth, Buddha was Matanga ; and the king of Udeni 
was Mandabba. 

In this translation, many of the minor details are omitted, as 
the narrative is too long to be inserted at full length ; but I 
have preserved nearly all that relates to supernatural endow- 
ment. One of three consequences must, of necessity, follow 
from the statements made in this extract: 1. The Atuwawa 
Commentaries are not to be received as an authority ; or, 2. 
This particular narrative is an interpolation ; or, 3. Buddha did 
really say what is ascribed to him in this J&taka. The first 
alternative will scarcely be conceded, from the important conse- 
quences th^t would follow any attempt to invalidate the claim 
of the Commentaries to be regarded as of equal authority with 
the Text. It would be of no avail to allow the second, as the 
same statements are made in other parts of the sacred books. 
And if we receive the third, then the power attributed to the 
rishis is acknowledged, attested, and confirmed by Buddha. 
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But that men with such powers ever lived in this worid is 
against the entire testimony of all credible history ; and in thus 
avowing his belief in their existence the Tath&gata proclaims 
that he is under the control of like influences with other men. 
As in the present instance^ he is led into mistake by the errors 
of his age. That the narrator of the J&taka believed in the 
power attributed to Matanga^ we have evidence in the following 
stanza^ uttered as his own thought in reference to a previous 
stanza : 

Having said this, Matanga, 

The rishi, truly powerfiil, 

Went through the sky 

Whilst the Brahmans were looking on.* 

' It IS a question often asked by the natives of India^ ** Why 
are our books not to be believed just as much as yours are ? 
It is only book against book ; and we maintain that our books 
I contain the truth, and that yours do not." Our reply is, that 
I when we see the ola leaf and the printed page lie side by side, 
S there may not be much apparent difference in the credibility of 
their evidence ; but we must go back some two thousand years, 
and then the difference is not between book and book, but 
between book and memory, or between book and tradition. 

In the Scriptures of the Hebrews, the art of writing is con- 
tinually referred to, even in the earliest books. In Job we 
have reference to three different kinds of writing ; in a book, 
on lead, and in the rock. Job. xix. 23, 24. In Genesis v. 1, 
we read of **the book of the generations of Adam." In Exodus 
xvii. 14, Moses is commanded to "write this for a memorial 
in a book." The ten commandments were written upon tables 
of stone "with the finger of God." Exod. xxxi. 18. Moses 
prays that if the people were not forgiven, his name might be 
blotted out of the book which God had written. Exod. xxxii, 
32. In the book of Joshua, who lived about a thousand years 
before the time of Buddha, we read of Kirjath-sannah, or "the 
city of letters," and of Kirjath-sepher, "the city of books." 

* Appendix, Note B. 
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Josh. XV. 15, 49. In Psalm xl. 7, we have the passage, 
'^ Then said I, Lo, I come : in the volume of the book it is 
written of me." It is thus evident that writing must have been 
known to the Hebrews, and in common use, long before the 
time at which the most ancient of the Yedic Hymns were com- 
posed, if Max Muller's Chronology be taken as our guide. 
The Egjrptians were probably acquainted with writing at as 
early a period as the Israelites. There is no reference to wri- 
ting in the poems attributed to Homer; but the Greeks are 
supposed to have become acquainted with the art in the eighth 
century B. C. though the laws of Zaleucus, B. c. 664, are the 
first that are known to have been written. There is an in- 
scription on a vase brought firom Athens to England, '^ which 
cannot be later than 600 B. c.'' The father of secular history, 
Herodotus, was bom 484 b. C. only 59 years after the death of 
Buddha. From this time we have a regular succession of 
authors, belonging to various nations, without any long interval 
between the one and the other, whose works have come down 
to our own time. The events of their own day are recorded 
by them, as well as those of preceding ages. 

From the statements and narratives of these successive au- 
thors, in many instances for a time contemporary, we have 
evidence that the men we revere among the Greeks and other 
nations, are not imaginary names, and that the acts attributed 
to them are real events. The proo& we possess of the genuine-^ 
ness and credibility of early western literature will be seen, by 
referring to the circumstances under which the New Testament 
was originally penned, and has since been preserved. 1. There 
are quotations from it, and references to it, in various books, 
from the present time up to the time of the apostles. These 
quotations are so numerous, that 'Hhe whole of the New Tes- 
tament might have been recovered therefrom, even if the 
originals had perished.'' 2. There are numerous manuscripts 
of ancient date now preserved in the libraries of Europe, the 
oldest of which is in the Vatican at Kome, and is supposed to 
have been written nearly 1500 years ago; and this would, no 
doubt, be copied from the oldest and best authenticated MS. 
within reach of the transcriber. 3. There are ancient versions 
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in several languages^ the oldest being the Syrian, which wa^ 
translated either in the first century of the Christian era, or 
immediately afterwards. From these facte we can be certain 
that the New Testament was written immediately after the 
death of our Lord, to whom be "the kingdom, the power, and 
the glory, for ever and ever ; " and that they have come down 
to us in their original form, without addition, diminution, or 
corruption, beyond the usual mistakes of the most careful copy- 
ist. The same mode of argument can be used in relation to 
the age and uncor;nipted preservation of other works, though it 
may not be applicable to them to the same extent as to the 
Scriptures. " The antiquity of the records of the Christian 
faith,'V says Isaac Taylor, "is substantiated by evidence, in a 
ten*-fold proportion, more various, copious, and conclusive, than 
that which can be adduced in support of all other ancient 
works." 

When we turn to Brahmanical and Buddhist literature, we 
find that these evidences of credibility are either entirely want- 
ing, or are presented to a very small extent. Max MuUer tells 
us, that in the 1017 hymns of the Rig-veda there is not a sin- 
gle reference to any kind of writing, nor in any work attri- 
buted to the Brahmana period ; and in the Sutra period "all 
the evidence we can get would lead us to suppose that even 
then, though the art of writing began to be known, the whole 
literature of India was preserved by oral tradition only." 
** The pure Brahmans never speak of granthas, or books. They 
speak of their Veda, which means knowledge. They speak of 
their Sruti, which means what they have heard with their 
ears. They speak of Smriti, which means what their fathers 
have declared unto them. We meet with Brahmanas, i. e. the 
sayings of Brahmans ; with Sutras, i. e. the strings of rules ; 
with Vedangas, i. e. the members of the Veda ; with Prava- 
chanas, i. e. preachings ; with Darshanas, i. e. demonstrations ; 
but we never meet with a book, or a volume, or a page." No 
European can take upon himself to say that there is no refer- 
ence to writing in the Text of the Pitakas, as they have only 
as yet been partially read ; but I have not met with any allu- 
sion to it in my own researches, nor in the translations of 
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Gogerly, Turnour, or any other Pali scholar. It is supposed 
by some orientalists that the earliest reference to writing in 
India is in relation to Buddha, of whom it is said in the Lalita 
Vistara, that when the young prince had grown he was led to 
the writing-school, Hps&la ; but this is a comparatively modem 
work, of little authority, and in Ceylon known only by name. 

The art of writing cannot have been known in Ceylon at a 
period much earlier than in India, as it was evidently intro- 
duced into the island after the language in present use was 
formed. The words tinta, ink, and psena, a pen, shew that the 
people were taught to write on paper by the Portuguese. 
When we examine the materials connected with their own 
mode of writing, the words we meet with are adapted words, 
or words formed by combination ; as pota, a book, is from 
potta, plural potu, the bark of a tree, like the English word 
book, from a root that signifies primarily bark, the Latin liber, 
of the same meaning, and the Greek biblos, the inner bark of 
the papyrus ; pus-kola, a blank leaf, is the strip of talipot leaf 
upon which they write ; liyanawd, to write, meant originally to 
cut, to engrave, to make an incision; ul-katuwa, the stylus, is 
literally a sharp thorn ; akura, a letter, is from akka, a mark ; 
kundaliya, «^«"«h^ the sign that a sentence is finished, answering 
to our full stop, is a bracelet, or collar ; and kiyawanawi, to 
read, is literally, to cause to say. 

That the alphabet of Ceylon was derived from .,a western 
source, will be seen from a comparison of the following Phoeni- 
cian and Singhalese letters : — 
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The outline of the shape, the elementary form, is the same in 
both the series. We might have introduced other letters, but 
these will be sufficient for our purpose ; and if we had other 
specimens of the ancient alphabet from which to choose, it is 
probable that we should be able to trace the similarity further 
still. The letters g, y, n, and r, are either reversed or turned 
upside down; but this is readily accounted for. The most 
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ancient mode of writing, as we learn from inscriptions now 
extant, was from right to left, which was followed by the 
boustroph^don order, in alternate lines from right to left, and 
£rom left to right, after the manner in which oxen plough, " in 
which the letters were reversed."* In the confusion arising 
from this practice, the permanent inversion of the above letters 
may have taken place. The Singhalese alphabet is arranged 
on the Ndgari system, which in itself would indicate ^n Arian 
origin : but the principal characters may have come to us from 
one source, and their arrangement and completion from another. 
I know too little about the character in which the ancient ins- 
criptions on our rocks and other places are cut, to allow of my 
giving an opinion as to the relation which the two alphabets of 
Ceylon bear towards each other. The view I have taken of 
the origin of the Singhalese alphabet is not without interest, in 
reference to the supposition of Sir Emerson Tennent, that 
Galle is the Tarshish of the Scriptures, with which the Phceni- 
cians traded. There are other Indian alphabets in which a 
similar resemblance can be traced, but not to the same extent. 

We therefore conclude, from the above facts, that the art 
of writing was unknown in India when it was in common use 
on the eastern coasts of the Mediterranean, and that the people 
of this island are indebted to some nation there resident, most 
probably the Phoenicians, for a knowledge of the art, and for 
naany of the characters of the alphabet. I am thus particular 
in establishing what might otherwise seem to have little refer- 
ence to our main subject, from the fact, that the natives of 
India give to every thing connected with themselves an immea- 
surable antiquity, and thereby foreclose any attempt that may 
be made to shew them their real position. ^ 

In India there is scarcely any trace of that kind of literature 
that has ever been the heritage of the western nations, except 
in what are called the middle ages, when "gross darkness 
covered the pec^le." We have no contemporary history of 
any Arian nation, except in fragments that are small in them- 
selves, and separated from each other by long intervals. 

* Newman ; Kitio's Biblical Cyclopoedia, art. Alphabet. 
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Though there are, it is supposed, ten thousand different Sans- 
krit works now in existence, with^the exception of the Eaja 
Tarangini, there is hardly one from which the historian can 
extract a sure date or a real event. No occurrence has had a 
greater effect upon the interests of Brahmanism^ both as to caste 
and creed, than the rise and spread of Buddhism ; but the 
notices of the system in Sanskrit works are so few, that the 
most learned of all Englishmen in this language. Professor 
Wilson, judging from this stand-point, seriously questioned 
whether Buddha ever existed at all. 

There is the same want of all that is real and trustworthy, 
and the same absence of fact, in the writings of the Buddhists. 
In that which takes the place of history in their sacred books, 
they carry us back many myriads of years, and give us long 
details about men who lived to the age of 10,000 years, and 
sages who had an attendant retinue of 400,000 disciples. The 
Mahawanso is not a religious authority, and it presents a 
smaller portion of the incredible than the Pitakas ; but even 
this work, upheld for its comparative truthfulness, tells us that 
Gotama Buddha was near the banks of the Ganges, and in the 
Himalayan forest, and in Ceylon, on the same day ; that find- 
ing the island filled with demons he spread his carpet of skin 
on the ground, which became effulgent, and extended itself on 
all sides, until the demons stood on. the outermost shore (we 
suppose, like the cocoa-nut groves of the present day, but 
without their beauty); and that he caused the island Giri to 
approach, to which he transferred them, and then put the island 
back again in the deep sea, with all the demons on it ; thus 
rendering Lankd habitable for men ; and that then, as if this 
was not enough for one day's wonders, when his work was so 
far done, he quietly folded up his carpet, and preached to the 
d^was, when more than a myriad myriad beings " received the 
blessing of his doctrines." If it be said that this was done by 
Buddha, the all-powerful,. and the acknowledged vanquisher of 
demons, and is therefore out of the pale of ordinary occurrence, 
we may watch, as one of the every day sights of those times, 
and within the limit of humanity, the priest Anando come 
through the air, enter a pavilion by emerging from the floor 
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without touching it, and assist in the holding of a convocation, 
at the close of which " the self-balanced earth quaked six times 
from the lowest abyss of the ocean." Again^ if it be said that 
this was in a far-away country, about which we can know 
little, we may return to our own land, and we are told that in 
the 307th year of Buddha, or thereabouts, by virtue of the 
piety of the then king, many miraculous phenomena took 
place ; the riches and precious metals buried in the earth came 
up therefrom, and appeared on the surface ; the treasures bu- 
ried in the sea came to the land ; and the eight kinds of preci- 
ous pearls rose up from the ocean, and stood in a ridge on the 
shore. Such is the manner in "which the easterns write history I 
But the effects of this constant effort at exaggeration have 
been most disastrous to the interests of India. The every day 
incidents of common life, though it is of these, almost exclu- 
sively, that a nation's happiness is composed, are regarded, in 
consequence, as too trivial to be of any interest. They want 
the marvellous and the miraculous, if they are to listen to what 
has been said or done in other ages ; and so, for more than two 
thousand years, they have been crammed to satiety with the 
puerile and impracticable, if it be possible to satisfy a craving 
so morbid and unnatural. It is not necessary that frirther 
proof should be presented, in order to convince the intelligent 
natives of India that the events recorded in their histories, so 
called, are monstrous and incredible ; and that before we can 
believe any of their statements, we must have some other evi- 
dence to convince us that what is said is true. 

We are now prepared to understand the difference between 
the historical works of Europe and India, as to their truthful- 
ness and credibility. All the most important events in Euro- 
pean history were recorded by authors who lived at the time 
the events took place, or immediately afterwards ; whilst in 
India there is often a vast, and almost limitless, interval between 
the supposed happening and its being recorded in a book. 
When the art of writing was introduced into the east, a tempt- 
ing opportunity was presented for the exercise of a power that 
has bound, as with a spell more powerful than was ever feigned 
of ancient rishi, all its generations, from that time to the 
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present. Brahman and Buddhist seized on the opportunity 
with like fatality to the well-being of their deluded votaries* 
There were no musty rolls or dust-covered parchments, to start 
up from obscurity, like the Bible found by Luther in the 
library at Erfurth, and reveal the imposition that had been 
palmed upon the world. The past was all before them ; they 
could people it as they willed, and make it speak any lan-» 
guage, or tell of any event, that best suited their purpose. 

The Buddhists were not so forward as the Brahmans to em- 
brace the opportunity thus afforded, if we may rely upon what 
we learn from themselves ; but in wild invention they have 
outstripped all competitors, of whatever age, race, or sect. 
They have writipgs that they regard as sacred, to which they 
pay the same reverence that the Brahman gives to the Veda. 
These writings are called, in Pali, Pitakattaya; or in Singhalese, 
Pitaka, and to the whole there are Commentaries, called, in 
Pali, Attakathd, or in Singhalese, Atuwd. The principal sec* 
tions into which they are divided are three : — Winaya, Suttan, 
and Abhidhamma. The Text and Commentaries contain, ac- 
cording tp a statement In the Saddharmdlankar^, 29,368,000 
letters. * There are three events, connected with the trans- 
mission of these works, that we must notice. 1. We are told 
that the Pali Text and the Conunentaries were first brought to 
the island as the unwritten Dharmma, in the mind or memory 
of Mahindo, son of the then reigning monarch of India, B. c. 
307, who came through the air, with six other persons, ^* in- 
stantaneously," and alighted at Mihintalla, near Anuradhapura \ 
and that not long after his arrival, in the space of a few 
minutes, he converted the king and 40,000 of his attendants, 
whom he met when out hunting; but no wonder, if "his voice 
could be heard all over Lankd." He is said to have translated 
the Commentaries into Singhalese. But for Mahindo to have 
retained in his memory the whole of the Text and the Com- 
mentaries, would have been almost as great a nairade as the 
mode by which he is said to have reached Ceylon. If Mahindo 
brought any part of the Pitakas, he could not have brought 

♦ It is said that in the entire English Bible there are 3,567,180 letters. 

a 
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them in the extended form in which we have them now ; and, 
therefore, as the Buddhists of the island cannot tell . what 
portion is ancient, and what is new, what part was brought by 
the priest, and what has been added by others, they can have 
no confidence that the word they now receive as primitive 
truth is not the invention of a later age. 2. We are told, again, 
that the whole of the matter now composing the sacred books 
was orally transmitted, from generation to generation of the 
priesthood, until the year B. c. 90, without being committed 
to writing. "The profoundly wise priests had theretofore 
orally perpetuated the Pali Pitakattaya and the Attakathfi. 
At this period these priests, foreseeing the perdition of the 
people (from the perversions of the true doctrine), assembled ; 
and in order that the religion might endure for ages, recorded 
the same in books."* Then, even allowing that the whole of 
the Pitakas were brought to the island at the time of the esta* 
blishment of Buddhism, what surety is there that they were 
remembered exactly for so many years, and that they were 
recorded correctly at last? There were heresies abroad at the 
time, and we have no proof that those who are called heretics 
were not the orthodox Buddhists, and the writers of the Pita- 
kas heretics. 3. The Commentaries, as we have them now, 
cannot be the same as those that are said to have been brought 
over by Mahindo. We learn from the Mahawanso that in the 
year 432 B. c. nearly a thousand years after the death of Bud- 
dha, a Hindu priest, R6wato, was the means of the conversion 
of a Brahman, called Buddhaghoso, "the voice of Buddha," 
from his eloquence, whom he commanded, in the following 
terms, to repair to Ceylon, and there to translate the Com- 
mentaries into Pali. " The text alone has been preserved in 
this land : the Attakath& are not extant there ; nor is there 
any version to be found of the wfidd (schisms) complete. The 
Singhalese Attakathd are genuine. They were composed 
(made) in the Singhalese language by the inspired and pro- 
foundly wise Mahindo, who had previously consulted the dis- 
courses of Buddha, authenticated at the three convocations, 

* Mahawanso, cap. xxxiii. 
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and the dissertations and arguments of Sdriputto and others, 
and they are extant among the Singhalese. Repairing thither, 
and studying the same, translate (them) according to the rules 
of the^grammar of the M&gadhas. It will be an act condu* 
cive to the welfare of the whole world." On his arrival in 
Ceylon, Buddhagh6so first made an abridgement of the sacred 
books, which he called Wisuddhimaggan. ^^ Having assembled 
the priesthood, who had a thorough knowledge of Buddho^ at 
the bo-tree, he commenced to read out (the work he had com- 
posed). The d^was, in order that they might make his gifts of 
wisdom celebrated among men, rendered that book invisible. 
He, however, for a second and third time recomposed it. When 
he was in the act of reproducing his book for the third time, 
for the purpose of propounding it, the dewas restored the other 
two copies also. The (assembled) priests then read out the 
three books simultaneously. In those three versions, neither 
in a signification, nor in a single misplacement by transposition ; 
nay even in the th^ra controversy, and in the Text, was there, 
in the measure of a verse, or in the letter of a word, the 
sUghtest variation... Then taking up his residence in the seclud- 
ed Ganthdkaro wiharo (temple) at Anurddhapura, he translated, 
according to the grammatical rules of the Mdgadhas, which is 
the root of all languages, the whole of the Singhalese Atta- 
kath& (into Pali). This proved an achievement of the utmost 
consequence to all the languages spoken by the human race."* 
It is not a little singular, that having been at first translated 
into Singhalese by a stranger from India, when the Commen- 
taries were again translated into Pali, it was a Brahman who 
did it. The Singhalese Commentaries are not now in exis- 
tence ; but this may be accounted for from the fact that the 
whole of the literature of Ceylon was destroyed by the Tamils, 
and had to be renewed from Burma or Siam. The priests of 
those countries, not knowing the language of Ceylon, were 
probably never in possession of the Singhalese version. 

It is said in the same chapter of the Mahawaneo: "All 
the th^ros and ach&rayos held this compilation in the same 

* Tumour's Mahawanso, 250. 
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cBtimation as the Text." This follows, almost of necessity, 
if the preceding 8tq,tements are to be believed ; for if Ma- 
hindo was a rahat (and therefore incapable of falling into 
error on any subject connected with religion), the Commen- 
taries he translated must have been as free from error as the 
original ; if the priests who afterwards committed them to writ- 
ing were rahats, as the Singhalese affirm, they could not err ; 
and If Buddhagh6so wrote out the whole of the Wisuddhimag- 
gan three times from memory, without the slightest variation, 
**6ven in the letter of a word," we may conclude that his Com- 
mentary was equally free from mistake. When the late Mr. 
George Tumour had an interview, in Kandy, with the two 
high priests of the Malwatta and Asgiri establishments, and 
their fraternities, to discuss the question of an ^^ apparently fatal 
discrepancy," between the Text and the Commentary, they 
replied that **the Pitakatthd only embodied the essential por- 
tions of the discourses, revelations, and prophecies of Buddho ; 
and that his disciples some centuries after his nibb&nan, were 
endowed with inspiration, and that their supplements to the 
PitakatthA were as sacred in their estimation as the text 
itself." The Commentaries, then, it is to be remembered, are of 
equal authority with the Text, on the testimony of the author 
of the Mahawanso, and of the high priests of both the estab- 
lishments in Kandy. 

We shall be better prepared to enter upon some of the ques- 
tions we have yet to consider, if we notice, before proceeding 
further, the opinions formed on Buddhism by the learned men 
of Europe who have studied this subject. The name of Pro- 
fessor Wilson is well-known, and greatly revered, in Ceylon, 
fit)m the vast erudition he has disjJayed in his Sanskrit Dic- 
tionary and Grammar. The following extracts are taken from 
an Essay, read as a Lecture *^ On Buddha and Buddhism," 
before the Royal Asiatic Society, April 8, 1854, and published 
in the Society's Journal, vol. xvi. art. 13. The Professor sup- 
poses that the Pali books of Ceylon are not so ancient as the 
Sanskrit Buddhistical writings of India Proper. " Their subse- 
quent date may be inferred from internal evidence ; for, although 
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they are in all respects the very same as the Buddhist works 
g£ India— laying down the same laws and precepts, and narrat- 
ing the same marvellous legends — they bear the characteristics 
of a later and less intellectual cultivation, in th^ir greater 
diffUseness, and the extravagant and puerile additions they 
frequently make to the legendary matter." After reference to 
the accounts that are current among various nations as to the 
principal events connected with the life and death of Buddha, 
he thus proceeds : **These accounts of Sakya's birlh and pro- 
ceedings, laying aside the miraculous portions, have nothing 
very impossible, and it does not seem improbable that an in- 
dividual of a speculative turn of mind, and not a Brahman by 
birth, should have set up a school of his own in opposition to 
the Brahmanical monopoly of religious instruction, about six 
centuries before Christ; at the same time there are various 
considerations which throw suspicion upon the narrative, and 
render it very problematical whether any such person as S&kya 
Sinha, or Sdkya Muni, or Sram%,na Gautama, ever actually 
existed. In the first place, the Buddhists widely disagree widi 
regard to the date of his existence. In, a paper I published 
many years ago in the Calcutta Quarterly Magazine, I gave a 
list of thirteen different dates, collected by a Tibetan author, 
and a dozen others might be easily added, the whole varying 
from 2420 to 463 B. c. They may, however, be distinguished 
under two heads, that of the northern Buddhists, 1030 B. c. 
for the birth of Buddha, and that of the southern Buddhists, 
for his death B. C. 543. It is difficult, however, to understand 
why there should be such a difference as five centuries, if Sdk- 
ya had lived at either the one or the other date. 

*^ The name of his tribe, the SAkya, and their existence as a 
distinct people and principality, find no warrant from any of 
the Hindu writers, poetical, traditional, or mythological ; and 
the legends that are given to explain their origin and appel- 
lation are, beyond measure, absurd. 

'*The name of Sdkya's father, Suddhodana, ^he whose food 
is pure * — suggests an allegorical signification, and in that of 
his mother, Mdyd, or Mdyddevi, * illusion, divine delusion,' — 
we have a manifest allegorical fiction ; his secular appellation as 
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a prince, Siddhdrtha, ^ he by whom the end is accomplished,'— 
and his religious name, Buddha, 'he by whom all is known/ 
are rery much in the style of the Pilgrim's Progress, and the 
city of his birth, Kapila Yastu, which has no place in the geo- 
graphy of the Hindus, is of the same description. It is ex- 
plained, *the tawny site/ but it may also be rendered, *the 
substance of Kapila,' intimating, in fact, the S&nkhya philo- 
sophy, the doctrine of Kapila Muni, upon which the funda- 
mental elements of Buddhism, the eternity of matter, the 
principles of things, and final extinction, are evidently based. 
It seems not impossible, after all, that Sdkya Muni is an unreal 
being, and that all that is related of him is as much a fiction as 
is that of his preceeding migrations, and the miracles that 
attended his birth, his life, and his departure." 

These conclusions of Professor Wilson were come to without 
any reference to their religious bearing, from the insight he 
gained into Buddhism by the study of Sanskrit authors, and of 
such works in Pali as had then been translated or published; and 
he examines, and determines upon, the character of the system, 
in the same manner in which he would carry on any secular or 
sdentific investigation. ** The process of conversion," he says 
in the last sentences of the Essay, ''is unavoidably slow, especi- 
ally in Central Asia, which is almost beyond the reach of Euro- 
pean activity and zeal, but there is no occasion to despair of 
ultimate success. Various agencies are at work, both in the 
north and the south, before whose salutary influence civilisation 
is extending ; and the ignorance and superstition which are the 
main props of Buddhism, must be overturned by its advance." 

No one has done more than Max Muller to render subjects 
connected with the languages and religions of India popular in 
England. He has raised language into a science, and by his 
terseness of style, power of analysis, and richness of resource 
in illustration, he has also made Sanskrit lore part of the litera- 
ture of the world. In his able work " On Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature," he makes frequent reference to Buddha, and sup- 
poses that the virulence with which he was assailed, arose from 
his opposition to the exclusive privileges and abuses of the 
Brahmans, rather than from his religious speculations. The 
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bitterness of the Brahmans^ and the mode in which they 
assailed their opponents, may be learnt from the following ex- 
tract from Kumarila's Tantra-yarttika. " These Sdkyas (Budd- 
hists), Vaiseshikas, and other heretics, who have been frightened 
out of their wits by the faithfdl Mimdnsakas, prattle away 
with our own words as if trying to lay hold of a shadow. 
They say that their sacred books are eternal ; but they are 
of empty minds, and only out of hatred they wish to deny that 
the Veda is the most ancient book. And these would-be logi- 
cians declare even that some of their precepts (which they 
have stolen from us), like that of universal benevolence, are 
not derived from the Veda, because most of Buddha's other 
sayings are altogether opposed to the Veda. Wishing there- 
fore, to keep true on this point also, and seeing that no merely 
human precept could have any authority on moral and super- 
natural subjects, they try to veil their difficulty by aping our 
own arguments for the eternal existence of the Veda. They 
know that the Mim&nsakas have proved that no sayings of men 
can have any authority on supernatural subjects ; they know 
also that the authority of the Veda cannot be controverted, 
because they can bring forward nothing against the proofs 
adduced for its divine origin, by which all supposition of a 
human source has been removed. Therefore, their hearts being 
gnawed by their own words, which are like the smattering of 
children, and having themselves nothing to answer, because 
the deception of their illogical arguments has been destroyed, 
they begin to speak like a foolish suitor who came to ask for a 
bride, saying 'My family is as good as your family.' In the 
same manner they now maintain the eternal existence of their 
books, aping the speeches of others. And if they are chal- 
lenged, and told that this is our argument, they brawl, and say 
that we, the Mim&nsakas, have heard and stolen it from them. 
For a man who has lost all shame, who can talk away without 
any sense, and tries to cheat his opponent, will never get tired, 
and will never be put down!" Kumdrila afterwards tells the 
Buddhists, that "they who ascribe to everything a merely tem- 
porary existence, have no business to talk of an eternal reve- 
lation :" but, upon their own principles, they would refute this 
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argument, by saying, that what seems to be temporary is the 
repetition of an eternal series. With the other argument they 
would have greater diflSculty ; that the words of Q6tama, who 
was bom like other mortals, and breathed like them, and who 
afterwards died and was burnt, coidd not be allowed to super- 
sede the revelation of the gods, as presented in the unerring 
Veda. 

We are told by Max MuUer, from whom the preceding ex- 
tract has been taken, that the Buddhists have no history previ- 
ous to the time of Asoka, except "what was clearly supplied 
from their own heads and not from authentic documents." 
Until the adoption of Buddhism as the state religion by that 
king, there was no object in connecting the lives of Buddha and 
his disciples with the chronology of the Solar or Lunar 
dynasties of India. We possess more than one system of 
Buddhist chronology, but to try to find out which is "the most 
plausible seems useless, and it can only make confusion worse 
confounded if we attempt a combination of the three." Until 
new evidence can be brought forward to substantiate the au- 
thenticity of the early history of Buddhism as told by the Cey- 
lonese priests, it would be rash to use the dates of the southern 
Buddhists as a corrective standard for those of the northern 
Buddhists or of the Brahmans, as before the year 161 b. c* 
their chronology is "traditional and full of absurdities." Vi- 
jaya, the founder of the first dynasty, means ** conquest," and 
such a person most likely never existed. To give renown to 
the temples of Ceylon, the statement was invented that they 
had been visited by Buddha. These are the conclusions of 
another orientalist; who regards the legends of Buddha as 
"absurd," and its chronology as "confusion." 

From the attention paid to Pali literature by the late Mr. 
Turnour, — the most prominent name among the few civilians 
of the island who have interested themselves in the study of its 
languages, history, or religion — it is believed by many of the 
natives that he was in reality a Buddhist ; with what reason, 
we may learn from the following extracts. " According to the 
Buddhistical creed, all remote, historical data, whether sacred 
or profane, anterior to Gotama's advent, are based upon his 
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revelation. They are involved in absurdity as unbounded, as the 
mystification in which Hindu literature is enveloped... It would 
be inconsistent with the scheme of such a creed, and absurd on 
our part^ to expect that the Buddhistical data comprised in the 
four Mid half centuries (subsequent to the advent of G6tamo), 
should be devoid of glaring absurdities and gross superstitions."* 
** In regaj*d to the 236 years which elapsed from the death of Go- 
tamo to the Introduction of Buddhism in Ceylon, in B. c, 307, 
there is ground lor suspecting that sectarian zeal, or the im-* 
postures of superstition, have led to the assignment of the same 
date for the landing of Wijayo, with the cardinal Buddhistical 
event — the death of Gotamo. If historical annals did exist 
(of which there is ample internal evidence) in Ceylon, anterior 
to Mahindo^s arrival, Buddhist historians have adapted those 
data to their falsified chronology." f "Both the chronology 
and the historical narrative, prior to the advent of Gotamo 
Buddho^ are involved in intentional perversion and mystifica- 
tion ; a perversion evidently had recourse to for the purpose of 
working out the scheme on which he based that wonderful 
dispensation, which was promulgated over Centi:al India, dur- 
ing his pretended divine mission on earth of forty-five years, 
between 588 and 543 before the birth of Christ." J There are 
other passages of a similar description scattered throughout 
Mr. Tumour's writings. No missionary has been more explicit 
tlian he, in declaring Buddhism to be a pretence and supersti* 
tious imposture, tiiough he was better acquainted with Its history 
and character than any other civilian who has resided in the 
island. 

The Inhabitants of India, who have among themselves few 
examples of men who study, for years and years, a religion they 
regard as false, for the sake of the general Information they there- 
I by gain, take it for granted, when they see a European poring 
I over one of their sacred books with Intense interest, that it must 
I necessarily be because he admires its contents, and believes its 

* Mahawanso^ xxviii. f Mahawanso, li. 
J Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, vol. vii. 686» 

H 
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doctrine?* But let them know, that this is a conclusion that 
has no foundation in truth. 

It will be noticed that there is one subject referred to alike by- 
all these writers — the extraordinary differences in the chrono- 
logy of Buddha's appearance, as adopted by the various nations 
that have embraced his faith. This difference amounts to more 
than two thousand years. The Chinese have the following 
dates for this event; B. c. 640, 767, 949, 950, 1045, and 1130. 
From the Tibetan books fourteen different dates have been 
collected, by the learned Hungarian, Csoma de Korosi ; b. c. 
546, 576, 653, 752, 837, 880, 882, 884, 1060, 1310, 2139, 2135, 
2144, and 2422. The Japanese date is about b. c. 1000. Fa 
Hian, a Chinese traveller who visited Ceylon in a.d. 410, says 
that ten days before "the middle of the third moon" the king 
of this island was accustomed to send a preacher to proclaim the 
austerities and mortifications of Buddha, at the conclusion of 
which he declared ; "since his Ni houan 1497 years have elap- 
sed ; " which would make the death of Buddha to be in the 
year b. c. 1077.* Hiun Thsang, another Chinese pilgrim, 
who wrote a. d. 640, after his return from India, says that the 
accounts differ about Buddha's death, it being fixed at 900, 
1000, 1200, 1300, and 1500 years before his time. The Maha^ 
wanso fixes the same date fDr the death of Buddha and the 
landing of Wijaya in Ceylon ; but this date, b. c. 543, is never 
found in the sacred chronology of Buddhism, before it was 
borrowed from the profane chronology of Ceylon.t It was the 
opinion of Mr. Tumour that " sectarian zeal, or the impos- 
tures of superstition," had led to the assignment of the same 
date for both these cardinal events. Professor Wilson founded 
one of his reasons for questioning the existence of Buddha 
upon the fact of these numerous discrepancies ; and the Budd- 
hist will do well to ask himself, Il[ the being I worship, and 
in whom I trust, once lived, how has it come to pass that the 
differences of opinion about the date of his death are so many, 
and extending to so vast a period ? 

♦ Laidlay's Pilgi'image of Fa Hian. 
f Max Muller : Ancient Sanskrit Literature. 
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We have thus prepared our way, gradually, for a more direct 
and immediate notice and refutation of the various statements 
put forth by Buddhist writers that are *'not historically true ;" 
in which I include everything that is contrary to facts known, 
proved, and universally acknowledged, in European literature 
or science. I confine myself, almost exclusively, to Pali au- 
thorities ; and in the few instances in which I have deviated 
firom this course, I have given notice that my information is 
taken from some more modern work. 



I. 

The Buddhists are taught that the universe is composed of 
limitless systems or worlds, called Chakka-wdla, or Sakwalas. 
They are scattered throughout space ; in sections of three and 
three ; * — and incomprehensible as is their number, they can 
all be seen by Buddha ; and he can know whatever takes place 
in any one of them,f if he turns his attention towards it, or 
wills to know it. In the centre of each system there is a moun- 
tain called Sineru, or Maha Meru. It is 1,680,000 miles from 
its base to its summit ; half of which mass is below, and half 
above, the surface of the ocean. It is the same size, or 840,000 
miles, in length and in breadth. J On each side it is of a 
different colour, being like silver towards the east, and like a 
sapphire towards the south. § But though its sides are spoken of, 
it is round, not square. If it were square, like a house, it would 
be spoken of as having a north wall, or a south wall. Its side 
means its aspect, whether north or south ; and by its size is 

* Appendix, Note C. f Note D. The Sara Sangaha, from which this 
information is gained, is a compilation from the Text and Commen- 
taries, by the priest Suddattha. The statement here made is taken 
by him from the Commentary on the Buddha Wanso, which is not in . 
the Mission Library. J There is some uncertainty about the length 
of the ydjana, by which all great distances in India are measured ; 
to be rather below, than above, the supposed length, and for con- 
venience of calculation, I have reckoned it at 10 miles. The native 
reading for the size of either half of Maha Meru would be 84,000 
yojanas, or yodunas. Note E. § Note F. 
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meant its diameter. It is supported on the three-peaked Tri- 
kuta rock, like a vessel upon a tripod. If it were square, it 
would require four rocks upon which to stand, instead, of 
three. Where these rocks rise to the elevation of 40,000 miles, 
there Maha M^ru rests, and it is firmly clasped by them as by 
a pair of pincers. When it is said in the L6ka«pannyap*tip«» 
prakarana that it lies in the ocean only 800,000 miles deep, it is 
because the elevation of the rocks is not included* The three 
rocks rest upon a World of Stone. At the circumference, or 
outer circle, of the system, there is a ridge of stone, called the 
Sakwala rock, 12,034,500 miles in diameter, and 36,103,500 
miles in circumference.* 

Betwen Maha M^ru and the Sakwala ridge there are seven 
circles of rocks, with seven seas between them.f They are 
circular because of the shape of Maha M4ru. The first, or in- 
nermost, Yugandhara, is 210,000 miles broad ; its inner circum- 
ference is 7,560,000 miles, and its outer 8,220,000 miles. From 
Maha M^ru to Yugandhara is 840,000 miles. Near Maha 
Meru the depth of the .sea is 840,000 miles, from which its 
depth gradually decreases, until near Yugandhara it is 420,000 
miles* The second, Isadhara, is 210,000 miles high, and 105,000 
broad. Its inner circumference is 11,340,050 miles, and its 
outer 11,970,000. The width of the sea between Yugandhara 
and Isadhara is 420,000 miles. Near Yugandhara the depth of 
the sea is 420,000 miles, and near Isadhara 210,000. The 
third, Karawika, is 105,000 miles high, and 52,500 broad; its 
inner circumference is 13,230,000 miles, and its outer 13,540,050, 
The width of the sea between Isadhara and Karawika is 2 1 0,000 
miles. Near Isadhara the depth of the sea is 210,000 miles, 
and near Karawika 105,000. The fourth, Sudassana, is 52,500 
miles high, and 26,250 broad. Its inner circumference is 
14,175,000 miles and its outer, 14,332,500. The width of the 
sea between Karawika and Sudassana is 105,000 miles. Near 
Karawika the depth of the sea is 1 05,000 miles, and near Su- 
dassana 52,500. The fifth, N^mindara, is 26,250 miles high, 
and 13,125 broad. Its inner circumference is 14,647,500 miles, 

* A]>pt'ndix, Note G. t ^ote H. 
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and its outer, 14,726,250. The width of the sea between 
Sudassana and N^mindhsra is 52,500 miles. Its depth near 
Sudassana is 52,500 miles^ and near N6mindhara 26,250. 
The sixth, Winataka, is 13,125 miles high and 6,562^ broad. 
Its inner circumference is 14,883,750 miles, and its outer, 
14,923,120. The width of the sea between NImindhara and 
Winataka is 26,250 miles. Its depth Hear N^mindhara is 26,250 
miles, and near Winataka 13,125. The seventh, Aswakanna, 
is 6,562^ miles high, and 3,281^ broad. Its inner circumference 
is 15,001,860 miles, and its outer, 15,711,700. The width of 
the sea between Winataka and Aswakanna is 13,125 miles. 
Its depth near Winataka is 13,125 miles, and near Aswakanna 
6,562^. From Maha M^ru to the Sakwala rock the distance 
is 5,597,250 miles; and the rock itself is 1,640,000 miles high, 
half below the water and half above. Buddhaghoso names 
Yugandhara first, but Buddha himself mentions them in the 
following order ; Sudassana, Karawika, Isadhara, Yugandhara, 
N6mindhara, Winataka, and Aswakaima. But the discrepan- 
cy is to be reconciled thus. On a certain occasion M&tali, 
the charioteer of Sekra, showed king Nimi the infernal regions. 
As their return was delayed, Sekra sent the swift Jawana to 
enquire what was the reason. The chariot was at once turned 
towards the heaven whence they had come, Tawutisd. When 
they rose above the water, they were near Sudassana, and the 
. king, looking before and behind, enquired what rocks they 
were that he saw ; and the charioteer, looking first before him, 
said, Sudassana, Karawika, Isadhara and Yugandhara, and 
then looking behind him, said, N^mindhara, Winataka, and 
Aswakanna. Buddha, referring to this occurence, mentions 
them in the same order, whilst the author of the Wisuddhi 
Magga takes them in their local order, begining with the inner- 
most first. But there is no disagreement between the one 
statement and the other ; like the waters of the Yamuna and 
Ganga they become united. When the author of the Atuwdwa 
on the Nimi Jdtaka defines what Sudassana is, he says that 
the outermost circle of rock is Sudassana ; but he wrote this 
from carelessness, or want of thought. * 

♦ Jinalankara 
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The seas between the circles of rock are called Sldanta, 
because theu* waters are so lights or unbuoyant^ that the 
feather of a peafowl would not float in them.* There are 
also seas that have their names from the colour of the rays 
that &11 on them from Maha Meru^ or from the gems that 
they contain. The rays are like the respective sides of the 
mountain ; and the silver rays from the east, mingling with 
the sapphire rays from the souths cause the seas and skies 
in those directions to be of the same colour. The rays pass 
across the circular rocks and seas, until they strike against 
the Sakwala ridge, t The waters.of the seas do not increase on 
account of rain, or diminish on account of heat, f 

The Great World is 2,400,000 miles in vertical thickness. 
At its base is the Gal Polowa, or World of Stone, consisting 
of hard rock, serving the same purpose as the boards at the 
bottom of a tub, and impervious to water, 1,200,000 miles 
thick ; and above that is the Pas Polowa, or World of Earth, 
ako 1,200,000 miles thick. Underneath the World of Stone is 
the Jala Polowa, or World of Water, 4,800,000 miles thick ; 
and below this the Wk Polowa, or World of Wind, 9,600,000 
miles thick. § In the great sea between the Aswakanna and 
Sakwala rocks there are four continents. 1. Jambudipa, in 
shape like a chariot, is 100,000 miles in length and breadth. 
2. Aparagoydna, in shape like a mirror, 70,000 miles. 3. Pub* 
bawid^ha, in shape like a half- moon, 70,000 miles. 4. Uttara- 
kuru, in shape like a seat, 80,000 miles. Around each conti- 
nent there are 500 islands. The faces of the inhabitants 
are of the same shape as the continents in which they 
live. II 

From Maha Meru to the Aswakanna rocks is 2,083,600 
miles; from Maha Meru to the centre of Jambudipa is 
2,798,600 miles ; and from Jambudipa to the middle of the 
Sakwala rocks is 2,798,000 miles, a little more or a little less, 

* Appendix, Note I. f ^ote J. J Sara Sangaha. Anguttara 
Nikaya Wannana, the 8th Nipata. Pahardda Suttanta. Wisuddhi 
Magga. § Note K. || Sara Sangaha. 
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as the odd yojanas are not reckoned. This continent is situated 
in the centre of the Blue Sea. * 

If it were not for the circular rocks, all the waters would 
form one great ocean; then, when the great wind strikes 
against M^ru and the Him&la-wana, and the Sakwala is sha- 
ken, the waters would be shaken too, and all running to one 
side, would overflow the continents and islands, and the Sakwala 
would be destroyed. When the Sakwala is shaken, the waters 
within it are shaken too, and this causes the sea to ebb and 
flow. In the Maha Parinibbana Suttanta, Buddha enumerates 
to Anando eight causes of earthquakes. The first he mentions 
is on this wise: "The Earth rests on the Jala-polowa,. or 
World of Water, and the water rests on the Wa-polowa, or 
World of Wind. The wind rests on the Akasa, air, or space. 
Anando ! whenever the great wind blows, it causes the water 
to shake, and when the water shakes, the earth quakes." f 
The Atthakathd says : "When the wind blows that shakes the 
Sakwala, it makes an opening in the World of Wind, by which 
the water descends, and the earth descends too ; but when the 
wind returns to its own place, the water rises, and the earth 
rises with it. Thus, when the water shakes, the earth shakes too, 
and this shaking continues to our own time, but because the earth 
is so large, its rising and descending are not perceived." The 
Tikd says that the Gal-polowa, or World of Stone, and the 
Sakwala ridge are joined together like (the timbers of) a ship, 
and are one ; only, to make a distinction, that which is under 
is called Gal-polowa, and that which is round, Sakwala-gala. 
The Gal-polowa, which prevents the World of Water from 
overflowing the World of Earth, is like the bottom of an iron 
vessel, the Sakwala ridge is like the rim of the vessel, the con- 
tinents are like the rice (put in to be eaten), and the oceans 
are like the sauce poured around the rice. $ 

Each Sakwala has a sun and moon. The sun is 500 miles 
in height, length, and breadth, and its circumference is 1500 
miles. The moon is 490 miles in height, length, and breadth, 

♦ Jinalankara. Appendix, Note L. f Appendix, Note M. 

J Jinalankara. 
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and its circumference 1,470 miles. Their orbits are horizontal 
with Maha M^ru, at an elevation of 420,000 miles above the 
8ur&ce of the earth. The orbit of the moon is low^ than 
that of the sun by 10 miles. It is one thousand miles from 
the lowest part of the mo<m to tlie highest part of ilie sun. 
The inride of the sun is gold. Mid the outside is covered over 
witli crystal. Both within and without it is hot. The inside 
of ihe moon is a gem, and the outside is covered with silver. 
Both within and without it is cold.* On the day of the dark 
moon, tiie moon is immediately under the sun* The sun and 
nu>on travel on together, but as the moon does not move so 
rapidly as the sun, the distance between them increases oontinu* 
ally, until, on the day of the full moon, it is 15^000,000 miles 
from the 8un.t In the space of one month it moves towards 
the north, and then towards tlie south, as ilie sun does in one 
year. The planets travel on the two sides of the moon. The 
moon moves towards them, as a cow towards her csdf. It never 
leaves the 27 lunar mansions. When the sun travels cross- 
wise, from south to north, or from north to south, it moves 
more slowly than when its course is straight. On the day after 
the dark moon, the sun has passed away from the moon a mil- 
lion miles, on account of its greater swiftness. The moon then 
appears like a streak, or line. On the second day the distance 
has increased a million miles more. And thus it continues, 
day by day, until, on the day of the full moon, when the sun 
is at the greatest distance from the moon^ and the sun's shadow 
entirely removed from the moon, the whole of the moon's sur- 
face appears. The same process then goes on as before ; the 
distance between the sun and moon being altered by a million 
of miles each day ; but it now diminishes, instead of being in- 
creased. On the day of the dark moon^ tlie sun being iiie 
higher of the two, overshadows ike moon, like the covering of 
a small vessel by a larger, or the overpowering of the light of 
a lamp by the sun's rays at mid-day. J There are three paths, 
and to each of the paths there are four signs (of the Zodiac), in 
which the sun and moon constantly travel ; they are the Goat, the 

* Appendix, Note N, f Note O. } Sara Sangaha. 
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Bull, and the Elephant.* When they are in the first there 
is no rain ; when in the second, there is a moderate quan- 
tity, neither too much rain or too much heat ; and when in the 
third the rain is excessive, and pours down as if the heavens 
were opened. The sun and moon, during six months of the 
year, move from Maha M€ru towards the Sakwala rocks, and 
during the other six months from the Sakwala rocks, towards 
liiaha M^ru. When the path of the sun is not cross^wise but 
straight, it gives light to three, of the continents at once. In 
each direction its rays remove the darkness for the space of 
9,000,000 miles. When the sun is rising in this continent, 
(Japibudipa), it is mid-day in Fubbawid^ha, sunset in Uttara- 
kuru, and midnight in Aparag6y&na; when it is rising in Pub- 
bawid^ha, it is mid-day in Uttarakuru, sunset in Aparag6y&na, 
and midnight in this continent; when it is rising in Uttarakuru 
it is mid-day in Aparag6y&na, sunset in this continent, and 
midnight in Pubbawideha ; when it is rising in Aparag6y&na 
it is mid-day in this continent, sunset in Pubbawideha, and 
midnight in Uttarakuru; and when it is mid-day in this con-^ 
tinent, half the sun appears in Pubbawideha, as if setting, and 
half appears in Aparagoydna, as if rising ; thus the sun illu- 
minates three continents (at the same time).t 

Are the sun and moon swallowed by the asur Bdhu ? J Yes. 
This Rdhu is 48,000 miles in size ; his breadth between the 
shoulders is 12,000 miles ; his thickness, from breast to back, 
is 6,000 miles ; his head is 9,000 miles in size ; his forehead 
3000 miles; from eyebrow to eyebrow is 1500 miles; his nose 
is 3000 miles long and his mouth 3000 miles deep ; the breadth 
of his palm and of his foot is 2000 miles ; and one joint of his 
finger is 500 miles long. When R&hu sees the shining of the 
sun, he descends towards the path in which it moves, and there 
remaining with his mouth open, the sun falls into it, as if into 
the Awichi hell. The d^was resident in the sun bawl out, 
trembling with fear. He sometimes covers the sun and moon 
with his hand ; sometimes hides them under his jaw ; sometimes 

* Appendix, Note P. f Note Q. S&ra Sangaha. S&rattha Dipani, 
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hcks them with his tongue ; and sometimes moves them up and 
down in his mouth, like an animal chewing its cud. But he is 
not able to prevent them from moving onward. Were he to 
attempt to keep them in his mouth, saying, ** I will kill these 
(bawling) d^was," they would escape through the crown of his 
head.* 

The waters of the sea in which the Walabhdmukha is formed, 
rise up towards the sky, appearing, in all directions, like a lake 
with its embankments broken down. When the waters thus 
rise, one side appears like a precipice, and the other like a 
valley ; and they rush impetuously towards the Aswakanna and 
Sakwala rocks. They rise in waves the height of ten or a hun- 
dred miles, causing a hollow like the infernal regions, and 
making a noise sufficient to break the drum of the ear. There 
is a great whirlpool in one part of the sea* It is thus caused. 
The gates of the Awichi hell, (underneath Jambudipa), are 
continually opening and shutting, by which a great flame 
arises, so that the water boils for many miles below the surface, 
which is thereby greatly agitated. It is this terrible place 
that is called Walabh&mukha.t 

The waters become deeper as they recede from the continents, 
on both sides, gradually, according to the following scale ; an 
inch, two inches, a span, a cubit, a yashtiya, an isba, a half 
gawuta, a gawuta, a half ydjana, a y6jana, and so on, until, near 
Maha M^ru they are 840,000 miles deep, and near the Sakwala 
rock 820,000 miles. From the bottom upwards, for 400,000 
miles, they are agitated by large fishes ; and from the surface 
downward, for 400,000 miles, they are agitated by the wind. 
In the 40,000 miles that intervene between the two agitations, 
there is a perfect calm. There are waves 600 miles high, called 
Mahinda; others 400 miles high, called P6r&na.:t The carcases 
of elephants, horses, and other animals, are cast on shore, as if 
thrown by the hand, and no impurity whatever attaches to the 
waters. In them there are fishes called Timinda, 2,000 miles 
in size ; Timingala, 3,000 miles ; and Timira Pingala, 5,000 

* Sara Sangaha. Sanyutta Wannana. f S&ra Sangaha. Suppdra 
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miles. There are four others, Ananda^ Timinda, Ajaroha, and 
Maha Timi, each 10,000 miles in size. When the Timira 
Pingala shakes his right or left ear, the waters are agitated for 
the space of 5000 miles around, and it is the same when he 
shakes his head or his tail. When he moves his head and tail 
together, the waters are agitated for the space of 8,000 miles. 
It requires water more than a thousand miles deep to cover 
his back.* 

In the continent of Jambudipa, there are 40,000 miles that 
have been swallowed up by the ocean, because the merit of 
those who were to derive benefit from the land was exhausted ; 
30,000 miles are covered by the Him&la-wana; and 30,000 
miles are inhabited by men.t In the part in which men 
live, there are 56 ratnakaras (places where gold, and the 
other ten kinds of treasure, are found) ; 99,000 seaports, from 
which customs are levied; and 189,000 cities. The Himdla- 
wana is so called, because it is covered with hima, or snow ; or 
because in the hot season the snow melts. There are 500 rivers 
in it, each of which is 500 miles in length, breadth, and depth. 
There are seven large lakes ; Anotatta, Kannamunda, Hatha- 
kara, Chhaddhanta, Kun&la, Manddkini, and Sihappap&ta; 
each of which is 1500 miles in extent. Around Anotatta are 
five mountains ; Sudassana, Chitta, Kdla, Gandhamddana, and 
Xail&sa. Sudassana is golden, and 2000 miles high ; its rocks 
hang over, like the bill of a crow ; Chitta is throughout of gold ; 
K&la is of antimony ; Gandhamddana is of the colour of mung 
seed, and there grow upon it ten different kinds of fragrant 
creepers or trees ; kalu-wael, with the fragrance in the root ; 
sandun, in the wood ; hora, in the outer integument ; lawanga, 
(cinnamon ?) in the bark ; dhulu, in the layers ; sarja, in the 
milk; tam&la, in the leaf; kungkuman, in the flower; j&tiphala, 
in the finit ; and ghanda-ghanda, in every part ; with various 
kinds of medicinal plants. There are also caves ; golden, gem- 
like, and silver^ At the entrance of the gem-like cave, there 
is a tree called Munjtisaka, 10 miles high, and 10 broad, on 

* Sara Sangaha. Maha Nidana Sutta Wannana, in the Digha 
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which grow all kinds of plants, whether aquatic or terrene ; 
and a wind arises that removes all impurities, now making even 
the comminuted gems of which the surrounding sand is compo* 
sed, and now sprinkling water from the Anotatta lake, that 
has the fragrance of all sweet-scented trees. Seats are at all 
times prepared for the reception of the Pas^-Buddhas, when 
any appear. When one Pas€-Buddha takes his seat, all the 
others assemble there at the same time, and if any one has 
recently attained this privilege, he tells how he became possessed 
of it. All the mountains are of the same height and form. 
All are 500 miles broad, and in length and height 2000 miles. 
The water in the lake is clear as crystal, and there are bathings 
places in it well divided from each other, to which those resort 
who have merit ; the Buddhas, Pas^-Buddhas, the rishis who 
have the power of irdhi, the d^was, and yakshas. From its 
four sides proceed four rivers, called after the mouths from 
which they issue; Singha, licm; Hasta, elephant; Aswa, horse; 
and Wrashabha, bull. These animals abound upon their banks. 
Each of the rivers goes three times round the lake, and then 
passes onward to the sea. The river at the south proceeds in 
a straight line over a bed of stone 600 miles, then strikes 
against a rock, rising about 10 miles in all directions, and be- 
coming like a lake 10 miles in size, then passes 600 miles 
through the air, and in its fall breaks the rock, Tiyaggala, in 
pieces. It then becomes a lake 500 miles in extent, proceeds 
600 miles on a bed of stone, and 600 miles underground, and 
after striking against the rock Windhya,. changes into five 
streams, like the fingers on the hand. As the river goes three 
times round Anotatta, it is called Awartta (coiling) ; for the 
next 600 miles, Krashna ; when rising into the sky, Ak&sa ; 
after striking the rock, Tiyaggala ; after passing the rock, Ba- 
hata Ganga ; and when going underground, Umaxi. The five 
rivers are the Ganga, Yamuna, Achirawati, Sarabhu, and 
Mahi. In the centre of the lakes the water is clear, and there 
are then circles, 10 miles broad, of vegetation, each circle 
having its own kind of plant or tree.* Between the eastern 

* These are described in the original with great minuteness ; but 
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and northern mouths of Chhaddantha there is a nuga^ or banian 
tree, the trunk of which is 50 miles round, and 70 miles high ; 
it has branches on its four sides 60 miles long ; from the root 
to the highest part is 130 miles ; and from the tip of one branch 
to that of the opposite one is 120 miles. It has 8000 roots, 
shining like the mountain Munda Mani.* On the eastern 
side of the same lake there is a cave 120 miles in size, to which 
the chief of the elephants, with 8000 others resort in the rainy 
season^ whilst in the hot season they lie among the roots of the 
banian tree. Near the lakes, the sugar cane grows as high as 
an areca tree. There are plantains as large as an elephant's 
trunk, and lotus flowers the size of the head of a plough, f 

There are lions in the Him&la-wana of four kinds ; trina, 
k&la, pandu and kesara. The trina ^s dove-coloured, and in 
shape like a cow. It feeds on grass. The kdla is like a black 
cow, and feeds on grass. The pandu is of a yellow colour (like 
a priest's robe,) and in shape is like a cow ; it feeds on flesh. 
The k€sara has its mouth, the tips of its nails, and the extre- 
mities of its feet, red, like sealing-wax ; three lines run from 
the head along the back, as if drawn by the pencil of a piunter ; 
his mane is of thick hair, like a rough mantle worth a laksha 
of money ; and in other parts of his body his colour is like fine 
flour, or the powder of chanques. He is called murga-rdja, or 
the king of beasts. Issuing from a golden, silver, or gem-like 
cave, he goes forth, either because he is tired of darkness and 
wishes for light, or for purposes of nature, or in search of food, 
or prompted by passion. When going in search of food, he 
stands on a rock, or some other elevation, places his hind legs 
evenly, spreads his front legs before him, draws forward the 
hind part of his body, bends his back, breathes with a noise like 
the thunder, and shakes the dust from his body. In the same 
place he runs to and fro, like a young calf, at this time appear- 
ing like a fire-brand whirled round in the night. In compas- 
sion towards other beasts, he looks round and roars ; at which 

I have not thought it necessary to insert at length either the Pali 
Text, or a Singhalese translation. * Sara Sangaha, Sarattha Dipani. 
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time the elephants, bulls, and buffaloes, which are on moun- 
tains, or near ponds and lakes, fall down the precipice into the 
water. But can there be compassion in one that feeds on an- 
other's flesh ? Yes. Thus he thinks : ' Of what use will it be 
to kill many ? I must not destroy the smaller beasts ; and so 
he has compassion. At his first roar he can be heard 30 miles, 
in every direction. No biped or quadruped that hears this 
roar can remain in the same place. When he sports himself, he 
can leap, to the right or left, an isba, and when he leaps up- 
ward, 4 or 8 isbas. If he leaps on even ground, he can leap 
12 or 20 isbas; if from a rock or elevated place, 60 or 80 isbas. 
If his course is intercepted by a tree or rock, he passes an isba 
round, in order to avoid it. When he roars the third time, he 
moves 30 miles, as rapidly as the sound of the roar, and at that 
distance he overtakes the echo of his own voice.* 

In the same forest there is a Jambu, or Damba tree, from 
which Jambudwipa, or Dambadiwa, derives its names. From 
the root to the highest part is 1000 miles; the spa<ie covered 
by the outspread branches is 3000 nailes in circumference ; the 
trunk is 150 miles round, and 500 miles from the root to the 
place where the branches begin to extend ; the four great bran- 
ches are each 500 miles long, and from between these flow four 
great rivers. Where the fruit of the tree falls, small plants of 
gold arise, which are washed into the river, and carried onward 
to the ocean, t 



This summary of what we may call the geography and 
astronomy of the Buddhists, is taken from works that are con- 
sidered as authoritative by the followers of the Tathdgato ; but 
nearly every one of the propositions therein contained is proved 
to be false, unfounded, and unreal, by the demonstrations of 
science. On reading them, the European, or the native of 
India who is acquainted with European literature, is ready to 
say, " What nonsense ! these things are too absurd to require to 

* Sara Sangaha, Appendix, Note V. Anguttara Nikaya 
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be refuted;" but, though they may appear in this light to 
those who have received superior instruction, it may be well to 
remember, that errors which have been regarded as revealed 
truth during thousands of years, are not to be set aside by an 
utterance of surprise or an expression of contempt. I shall, 
therefore, examine, one by one, the statements attributed to the 
Bhagawat ; who is called sarwagnya, the all-knowing ; buddho, 
he who knows all that can be known ; and 16kawidfi, he who 
knows all worlds. 



1. The Chakka-wdla^ or Sakwalas, — It was the thought of 
Buddha that there are limitless worlds, on a plane level with 
the world in which we live. When he resided in the Nigrodha- 
rama temple, at Kapila-wattu, his native city, he was asked 
by Anando about a certain srdwaka, called Abhibhu, who, 
whilst resident in one of the brahma-lokas, could cause his 
voice to be heard at the same time in a thousand worlds ; and 
he was further requested by Anando to inform him whether he 
himself possessed a similar power. Buddha replied; "The 
Tathdgato is unlimited, appameyya (in the exercise of this 
power.") The same question was asked by Anando three times. 
Buddha then enquired if he knew what chulani lokadhdtu 
meant ? And as he intimated, in reply, that this would be a 
proper time in which to instruct the priests upon the subject, 
the sage proceeded : " The space illuminated by one sun and 
moon is a lokadhdtti, or world. A thousand of these are a 
chulani lokadhdtu, or inferior series of worlds ; so that in one 
chulani lokadhdtu there are a thousand suns and moons, a 
thousand Maha M^rus, a thousand of each of the four conti- 
nents, four thousand great oceans, and a thousand each of the 
d^wa and brahma lokas; this is a chtilani lokadhdtu. Two 
thousand oi these make a majjhimikd lokadhdtu, or middle 
series. Three thousand of the middle series make a maha 
sahassi I6kadhdtu, or superior series. Anando ! if the Tathd- 
gato is wishful, he can cause his voice to be heard in all these 
worlds, or even a greater number. And it is in this way. By 
the glory proceeding from the Tathagato, all these worlds 
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are enlightened, atid when the enquiry Is made^ whence this 
brightness proceeds, he speaks with his voice, (so that in all 
these worlds it can be heard).* 

At another time, when Buddha resided in the J^tawana 
wihdra, near the city of SAwatthi, a certain d^wati, called 
B6hatissa, came to him by night, illuminating the whole place 
by his presence, and respectfully asked him, ** Is it possible to 
know, see, or arrive at, the limit (of the worlds), or a place 
where there is neither birth, jayati ; existence, jiyati ; death, 
miyati ; or re-production, chawati ? Buddha replied, " I do 
not say there is such a limit ; '* but he repeated a stanza, to 
this effect : 

By journeying (one) cannot arrive at 

The limit of the loka : 

(But) without arriving at the limit 

There is (yet) freedom from sorrow (dukkha). 

The dewatd afterwards said; "In a former birth I was a 
rishi, of the same name as now. I had the power of irdhi, and 
could go through the air. How ? As the arrow of the skilful 
archer cuts through the shadow of a tal tree, with the same 
ease and rapidity I could step from the eastern to the western 
boundary of the Sakwala. Being possessed of this rapidity of 
motion, and length of step, a desire arose in my mind to travel 
to the end of the world. In this way, and for this purpose, 
I travelled for the period of one hundred years, never stopping 
unless for eating, drinking, sleeping, or the purposes of nature; 
but in that space of time I had not arrived at the end of the 
world ; and I then died."t 

No one but the Tathdgato can know the extent of the infinite 
worlds. The Sakwalas are not the stars, as is sometimes sup- 
posed ; they are tub-like masses, of the same shape as our own 
Sakwala, floating as ships in the great universe of waters, 
everywhere extended, which is itself supported by the air, 
everywhere extended also. But though the telescope of the 

* Angiittara Nikaya. Appendix, Note X. f Anguttai-a Nikaya, 
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astronomer has swept through every part of the heavens, north, 
south, east, west, above, and below, and revealed the existence 
of thousands of worlds never seen by the naked eye, he has 
not discovered anything like a Sakwala. It is not strictly cor- 
rect that Buddha teaches that the Sakwala is itself a plane. 
The four continents and the great seas are on a level ; but from 
Aswakanna to Maha M^ru there is a series of rises, culmina- 
ting in the heaven of Sekra. Yet no fact in science is more 
certain than that the earth is of a shape entirely diflferent to 
that which is given it by Buddha. There is scarcely any part 
of it in which Europeans are not found, at any given moment, 
either as sailors, travellers, or colonists ; and as no limit to it 
has been discovered by them, it is proved thereby, that its 
shape is like that of an orange ; not merely round like a circle, 
but globular like a ball or sphere. It is, therefore, of the same 
shape as the other worlds that travel through the sky, and can 

have no limit like a sakwala gala, or wall. To a line there 

are limits ; to a circle O there is no limit ; and if the whole 
surface of a sphere be traced to find a limit, the effort will be 
in vain. This limitlessness is not, as Buddha teaches, from its 
being infinitely extended, but from its rotundity. The various 
beings on the surface of the earth, whether they walk with 
their heads upwards or downwards, are attracted towards the 
centre of the earth, by the law of gravity, or the tendency 
that everywhere exists, in a smaller or lighter body, to be 
attracted towards a mass that is larger, or of greater weight. 
Upwards and downwards are relative terms, varying with the 
position of the object about which we speak.* 

An objection is sometimes, raised by the Buddhists, that as 
there are some parts of the world not yet visited by Europeans, 

* It may not be out of place to insert here the reasons usually 
given for the rotundity of the earth. 

1. Nearly every part of the earth has been visited, but too limit 
has been found to it. 

2. By sailing always in an eastern direction, without ever turning 
to the west, or, by sailing always in a western direction, without 
ever turning to the east, ships arrive at the same place whence they 
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these parts, if visited, might prove that the Buddhist is right, 
and llie European wrong. But this cannot be. There are pro- 
bably some parts of Bintenne not yet explored by the white 
man ', but he has been on every side of it, and knows that it 
can only be of a certain size ; and it is the same with other 
un visited lands; he has been' all round them, and can teil 



departed. Not many weeks pass over without the arrival in England 
of ships that have sailed round the world. This, it may be said, is 
not absolutely impossible upon Buddhist principles ; but then, as 
the Aswakanna rocks, outside which is the nearest way we could go, 
are 15,111,700 miles in circumference, it would require more than 
200 years to accomplish the voyage, sailing at the rate of 200 miles 
every day. 

3. When there are tall objects at a distance, we can see only the 
top, but as we approach them, we see gradually the parts that are 
lower. The most satisfactory test of this law is at sea^ because there 
we have no inequalities of any consequence to intercept the view. By 
ascending to the top of the mast, sailors can see distinctly things 
that they could not see at all from the deck of the vessel* In every 
part of the earth and sea similar effects are observed. When looking 
at a ship approaching the shore through a telescope, whilst it is yet in 
the horizon, the upper parts of the mast are seen distinctly, so that 
the colour and shape of the flag can be distinguished, but the deck, 
the vessel itself, cannot be seen at all. 

4. The shadow of the earth is circular, as seen when thrown on 
the moon during an eclipse. 

5. By ascending an elevation, we can see, near the horizon, stars 
that are lower in the heavens than the lowest we saw when we were 
on level ground. We then see more of the sky than half a circle. 
When the sky has been ascended in a balloon after sunset, the sun 
has again come into view, appearing first to rise, and then to set a 
second time. 

6. In one part of the earth the stars that are seen are entirely 
different to those seen in another part ; and the manner in which 
they seem to change their places can only be accounted for on the 
supposition that the earth turns on its axis, and is spherical in shape. 

None of these things could take place if the earth were of the 
shape it is said to be by Buddha. It must be a sphere. 
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exactly their extent. Except the interior of A f Vica and Aus- 
tralia, and the north and south poles, nearly every part of the 
earth has been seen by the eye of the traveller or navigator ; 
and if we could sift the evidence they would give, under an 
examination on these subjects by a board of scientific men, it 
would all tend to prove that Buddha was ignorant, of the true 
figure of the earth, and that all he says about it is unscientific 
and false. 

2. Maha Meru. — (1.) There are proofs afforded by mathemati* 
cal astronomy of the non-existence of this mountain, more cer- 
tain than any I can make plain to those who are not acquainted 
with the science upon which its conclusions rest. But I may 
state, that there is a general law in existence, that all the parts 
of the universe, whether large or small, influence each other, 
and are dependent on each other. I will explain what I mean 
by an illustration. Until the invention of the telescope, the 
number of known planets was six ; Mercury, Venus, the Earth, 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn ; but since then no fewer than fifty- 
five others have been discovered, the existence of which was 
entirely unknown previously to this period. In 1781, Sir 
William Herschell discovered the planet now called Uranus. 
This planet was closely watched from that time, and as certain 
irregularities were observed in its motion that could not be 
explained by the action of the planets then discovered, two 
young men, Adams of Cambridge, and Le Verrier of Paris, 
unknown to each other, set themselves to the task of calculating 
the cause of this irregularity. Each arrived at the same con- 
clusion, that the cause must be, the existence of a planet out- 
side the orbit of Uranus ; and they then sought out the posi- 
tion in which the planet would be found. When Le Verrier 
had completed his calculations, on the 23rd September, 1846, 
he wrote to Dr. Galle, one of the Astronomers Royal in the 
Observatory at Berlin, informing him that the longitude of the 
planet he was to seek for, would at that time be 326 degrees 
and requesting him to look for it there. The astronomer did 
as he was requested, and found the planet **that very night.** 
The name of Neptune was given to it. It is 2,864,000,000 
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miles from the sun, and 35,000 miles in diameter. It is evident, 
then, that if the astronomer could tell the existence of an 
object one twenty-fourth of the size of Maha M6ru, and nearly 
nine hundred times more distant from us, he could easily ascer- 
tain the existence of that mountain, if there is such a place, 
even though it were impossible to see it ; but the same science 
that told of the existence of Neptune, and its exact position^ 
though human eye had never seen it from the foundation of 
the world, tells us, with equal certainty, that it is impossible 
for a mass like Maha Meru to exist at all in the present eco- 
nomy of the universe. 

(2.) If there were such a mountain as Maha M^ru, we ought 
to see it from Ceylon, on the principles of Buddhism, as its 
rays are said to strike the Sakwala rocks, which are much more 
distant from it than the continent in which we live. This .will 
be seen from the figure on the other side; if A represent 
Maha M^ru, B Jambudipa, and C the Sakwala rocks. The 
same diagram, in which the proportions are drawn according to 
the heights and distances given in the Text, shews also, that 
there is no object coming between Jambudipa and the summit 
of Maha M6ru. Perhaps it will be said that its rays do not 
give the kind of light by which objects are seen. But are we 
not told that these rays give colour to the seas, as well as the 
skies, connected with our continent ? Again, the eastern side 
of Maha M6ru is of silver and its southern of sapphire. But 
is not the moon of a similar substance ? Then, if we can see 
the welcome face of the moon, formed of crystal and silver, 
why cannot we see the face of Maha M^ru, which is formed of 
sahphire and silver, according to Buddhist science ? And if it be 
said that it is too distant for us to be able to see it, I ask, how 
is it, then, that we can see so plainly the planet Saturn, which 
we are told by the astronomer is ten times less in size, and three 
hundred times more distant from this continent, than the size 
and distance given to Maha^M^ru by Buddha ? 

(3.) All the objects upon'^the surface of the earth are at- 
tracted towards its centre, and partake of a motion it is proved 
to possess, by which it turns round once in about twenty-four 
hours. I have sometimes been told, that if the earth turns 
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round, I have only to leap up, and the ground from which I 
leaped will pass from under me. But we will take the instance 
of a person in a railway carriage, which sometimes goes at the 
rate of a mile in one minute. By the law it is now attempted 
to establish, if the person in the carriage were to let anything 
fall from the roof, it would strike against the back of the car- 
riage, or at least fall obliquely ; but the experiment can be tried 
in Ceylon not many months hence, *and it will be found that 
the object will fall perpendicularly, whatever may be the rapi- 
dity of the train, just as if the carriage were perfectly at rest. 
The reason is, that the motion of the carriage is communicated 
to everything in it ; and for the same reason, an arrow sent 
perpendicularly into the air would return to the place whence 
it was shot from the bow, because the motion of the earth 
would be communicated to the air and the arrow. There must 
be some reason why the arrow returns to the earth, and does 
not fly away into space. It has been discovered that its fall is 
occasioned by what is called the attraction of gravitation, a 
property by which, as we have already noticed, every particle 
of matter, has a tendency towards every other particle of 
matter, so that all bodies not only attract other bodies, but 
are themselves attracted ; and the property is mutual and uni- 
versal. This force increases in known proportion to the near- 
ness of bodies to each other, and by the same law it decreases 
as they recede from each other. The force is also in proportion 
to the quantity of matter contained in the body ; the more 
massive body exerting the greater power of attractiveness. 
The sun attracts the earth, the earth the moon, and the moon 
the waters of the ocean ; and all act upon each other. The 
earth, then, being a far larger mass than any object near it, 
everything upon it is attracted towards its Centre, in a straight 
line ; and it is for this reason that the arrow returns from the 
sky and falls to the ground. But there is another force, of a 
different kind, affecting everything upon the surface of the 
earth. It acts in this way. If a piece of lead, attached to a 
string, be turned rapidly round, and the* string breaks, the Jead 
will fly off to a considerable distance. ^There is the same tend- 
ancy to fly off in all things whirled round by the turning of the 
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earth ; but this tendency is counteracted by the other force, the 
force of gravitation. There are thus two forces acting upon 
everything near us ; one force pulling things towards the earth, 
and the other tending to send them away from it. Now at the 
height of 26,000 miles from the earth,* the off-flying force coun- 
teracts, or overcomes, the force by which objects are attracted 
to the earth ; and, therefore, everything connected with the 
earth, and carried with it as it turns round day by day, must 
be within that distance. There cannot, therefore, by any possi- 
bility^ be a mountain like Maha M^ru upon this earth, or con- 
nected with it, as it is said to be 840,000 miles high ; a height 
that would necessitate its being hurled into space. 

(4.) The Buddhists seek to place Maha M^ru in some part 
of the world un visited by Europeans ; and the North Pole, 
especially, is one of their favourrite positions. But the poles 
of the earth are not 7000 miles from Ceylon ; so that if the 
centre of Maha Meru were at the North Pole, it would not 
only reach to Ceylon, as the semi-diameter of this mountain is 
420,000 miles, but it would reach nearly twice as far as the 
moon. As Maha M^ru is fifty times larger than the earth, it is 
evident that it cannot be upon the earth; and when some 
adventurous man of the coming time shall succeed in reaching 
the North Pole, we are certain that he will not find there a 
mountain like Maha M^ru. 

There can be no doubt that Buddha taught the existence of 
Maha M6ru. These are his very words : " Sin^ru, Bhikkhawe, 
pabbatarajd chatur&siti-yojana-sahassdni dydm^na ; chaturdsiti- 
y6jana-sahassdni witth&r^na ; chaturdsiti-yojana-sahassdni ma- 
ha samudde ajjh6g&lho ; chaturasiti-yojana-sahassdni samudde 
achchuggato."t "Priests! the great mountain Sin^ru is 84,000 
y6janas in length ; 84,000 y6janas in breadth ; 84,000 yojanas 
sunk in the great ocean ; and 84000 yojanas above the great 
ocean." An attempt may be made to set aside the consequences 
of this exposure of Buddha's ignorance, by saying, that this 
is a kind of mistake that does not invalidate his doctrines ; 



* Maury's Physical Geography of the Sea. f Satta Suriyuggamana 
Suttanta : Anguttara Nikkya ; the 7th Nipata. 
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Buddhism may still be true as a religious system. But this is 
a fallacy that I am most anxious to set aside. If Buddha said 
that which is false^ under the supposition, that it is true, he 
betrays ignorance, imperfect knowledge, and misapprehension. 
He cannot, therefore, be a safe teacher ; there may be some 
things about his religion that are true, as there are about every 
religion ; but it is not a revelation ; its author was a mere man, 
with limited and imperfect knowledge ; and to receive it as the 
pure unmixed truth, is a mischievous and fatal mistake. 

/ When the existence of Maha M^ru was denied, some years 
ago, a writer calling himself Kahagall^ Mohatt&la, said that 
Buddha intended all he taught about Maha M^ru as an alle* 
gory.* But if Maha M6ru falls, it does not fall alone. The 
heaven of Sekra, and the other celestial and brahma worlds 
must fall with it. And if all these things are an allegory, the 
hope of the Buddhist is indeed vain. According to his own 
system, he knows not what sins of former births he may have 
yet to expiate, in births to come ; he may now be a religious 
and truth-loving man, but he can tell nothing about his next 
birth, whether it will be one of happiness or misery ; he can- 
not aim at anything higher or nobler, as the end of existence, 
than to become nothing ; and now, a professor of his own reli- 
gion takes away from him all hope founded on the intermediate 
states of happiness, to which he has been permitted, heretofore, 
to look forward as his temporary reward. 

3. The Sakwala Rocks, — The same arguments that prove 
the non-existence of Maha Meru, prove the non-existence of 
the Sakwala rocks. From their massiveness, they could not 
exist without being known to the astronomer, even though it 
were impossible to see them. But if they exist, they ought to 
be seen, as they are nearly as high as Maha M^ru, and about 
the same distance from us. Three of the Sakwalas are always 
contiguous to each other, as we learn from the Commentary on 
the Digha Nikdya, Mahapaddna Suttan ; in which we are told 
that three of the Sakwalas touch each other, like three wheels, 

* Gogerly : Evidences aud Doctriaes of the Christian Religion. 
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or three hoops, and that between the three there is the L6kdn- 
tarika hell, 80/)00 nules m size. All the Sakwalas are alike in 
their arrangement, each having a Maha M^ru, siin, moon, &c. 
But every object of the size of a Sakwala, in whatever part o£ 
visible space, has been examined by the telescope. Bodies 
have been discovered with phases like the moon ; others with 
dark spots, or with belts, upon their surface ; and another with 
a luminous ring near it, 30,000 miles broad. Several are seen 
to have moons revolving round them as the moon revolves 
round the earth, and some stars revolve around each other; but 
anything like the appearance presented by the Sakwala of 
Buddhism, has not yet been discovered, and we may venture 
to say, never will, if the analogy presented by numberless facts 
is to be regai:ded« 

4. The Circles of Rock and Sea.— The argument from the 
€«lculati(ms of the astronomer is applicable to all the seven 
circles of rock and sea, with equal fatality to their existence. 
And besides that, if the mighty steps that are said to form the 
pathway toward the heaven of Sekra really exist, they ought, 
according to the common laws of vision, to be seen from Cey- 
lon, as being one of the islands attached to Jambudipa. 

5. The Sun and Moon. — We have learnt what the ideas o£ 
the Buddhists are as to these luminaries. But what are the 
facts, as taught by incontrovertible science ? Instead of tlie 
sun going round the earth, it is the earth that goes round the 
sun. If the sun and other objects in the heavens go round 
the earth, such is their immense distance from it, that the sun 
must travel 400,000 miles in a minute, tlie nearest stars must 
rush through the sky at the rate of 1,000,000,000 miles in a 
second of time, and the more distant stars, all of which are 
much larger than the earth, with a rapidity that no numbers can 
express. The sun is 94,975,807 miles from the earth, when it 
is the nearest to us. The mode in which tibese numbers ara 
found out may be learnt from any work on practical astronomy; 
there is no mystery about them ; they may be calculated by 
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those whom I now address. As we know the size of the Sak- 
wala, we are certMn that^ by native computation, the sun can 
never be more than six millions of miles from us, when visible. 
Science tells us that it is 882,000 miles in diameter, and 
not 500, as stated in the native books. From the earth to the 
moon is 240,000 miles. It is about 2000 miles in diameter 
and not 490, as given by native authors. According to Eu- 
ropean astronomy, founded upon known and proved data, the 
distance from the moon to the sun is never less than ninety mil- 
lions of miles, but according to the Buddhists, who found their 
numbers upon imagination only, it is, in some instances, within 
the distance of one ydjana, or ten miles. We may easily learn 
that the native numbers as to the relative distances of these 
two bodies from the earth, cannot be right. When we look at 
the sun through a telescope its apparent size is very little 
altered, on account of its immense distance ; it is mitch the 
same in appearance as when seen by the naked eye. But 
when we look at the moon through the same instrument, it is 
like looking at another world ; rocks and valleys can be seen 
and measured, and the shape of an object as small as the fort of 
Colombo can be distinguished. The moon is almost as near to 
us in reality, as the height given to the Yugandhara rocks. It 
is evident, therefore, that the moon must strike against them, in 
her passage through the sky, from the force of gravitation, 
acting according to its invariable law ; and it is further evident 
that the principles of Buddhism are wrong altogether, because, 
if it were possible for the moon to approach so closely to Maha 
Meru as to come within a distance of 420,000 miles, she would 
be so powerfully attracted towards the mountain, from its 
immense massiveness, that her motion would be entirely dis- 
arranged. The moon is not a luminous body in itself, but is 
visible because it reflects the rays of the sun; and when a smaller 
portion of its surface appears, it is not from any covering as by 
a vessel, or from any overpowering by a superior light, but from 
its illuminated portion being turned away from the earth. The 
half of its surface is always bright, except during an eclipse; 
but from our position on the earth we can only see the whole of 
its brightness when it is opposite the sun. 
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The outer side of the sun is said, in the Sara Sangaha and 
other works, to be of crystal. But this statement is proved 
by the telescope not to be correct. There are spots on the sun> 
some lighter and some darker than the general surface, which 
are continually changing their position and appearance ; and 
from them we learn that the sun turns round once in a little 
more than twenty-five days, as the earth turns round in one 
day. The numerous observations made on these spots, since 
they were discovered, led at first to the conclusion, that the 
sun is a solid, non4uminous body, covered over by two layers 
of gaseous matter, the one nearest the sun being also non-lumi- 
nous, but the other luminous gas, or flame ; and that the spots 
are like openings in the clouds of our own sky, revealing the 
dark surface of the solid globe. Subsequent discoveries have 
somewhat modified this idea ; but no one can look at the sun, 
through an instrument of even moderate power, without being 
assured that the sun is not composed of either crystal or gold. 

The surface of the moon is said, by the same authorities, to 
be covered over with silver, and to be cold. The telescope 
again teaches us a different lesson. When seen through it, the 
surfistce of the moon appears to be thickly covered with moun- 
tain masses, of various forms and size, tinted white and gray, 
many of them extremely abrupt ai^d steep, and separated from 
each other by immense ravines and extensive valleys. There U 
no vapour of any kind on its surface, so that when visible it is 
always bright and clear. The marks upon it are so well defined 
as to allow of maps being made to represent its appearance, 
with names for the ridges and valleys, as in a map of the coun- 
tries of the earth. In 1856 professor Smyth visited the island 
of Teneriffe, for ihe purpose of making experiments on various 
disputed points connected with the heavenly bodies. His 
observations were made at 8,840 and 10,700 feet above the level 
of the sea. At both elevations he ascertained the warmth of 
the moon's light. 

It is thus proved that nearly every one of the propositions 
made in the native books, as to the sun and moon, is contrary 
to truth. The astronomers of the west were nearly in equal 
ignorance with those of the east until the invention or 
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improvement of the telescope, by Galileo, about two hundred 
and sixty years ago. This instrument at once upset all thd old 
notions about an earth at rest and a revolving sky ; and it now 
becomes an agent of destruction to the supremacy of Buddha, 
ihore fatal than the arrow of the archer who tried to ti^e hid 
life at the instigation of hid brother-in4aw, Dlwadatta, or the 
stone hurled against him from the Gijhaktita rock. 

6. The three Paths. — The statements that appear in the 
native books respecting celestial phenomena, all lead to the 
conclusion that they who made them were unacquainted wjdi 
any other cbimtry besides India. The speculations about 
the different degrees of rain when the sun is in different paths, 
can only be true of one regicm ; because, when it is cold and 
rainy in one part of the world, it is warm and dry in another ; 
and in some parts of the world, as the coasts of Peru and 
Mexico, and the deserts of Africa, Asia, and Australia, there 
is no rain at all, in any season of the year. Of these things 
the native authors were ignorant ; they were guided by what 
they themselves saw, in their own locality ; and from not having 
the benefit of the enlarged observation of travellers to other 
portions of the earth, they have fallen into the errors they set 
forth as religious truth. It is difficult to arrive at certainty as 
to the motions of the sun, the explanations given by the native 
pundits being contradictory ; but if I am not mistaken, there 
are three : 1. The sun is in different Paths, according to the 
season of the year, each path being at a different elevation 
from the earth. 2. There is the (apparent) motion we see 
daily from east to west. 3. There is an annual motion, answer- 
ing to our declination, in the passage of the sun from Maha 
Meru to the Sakwala rocks, and its return from the rocks 
towards Maha M^ru. About the last motion there can be no 
doubt, as it is referred to in nearly all the works that treat on 
these subjects. When near Maha M^ru, its position is called 
anto ; when mid-way between Maha M^ru and the Sakwala 
rocks, majjhima ; and when near the Sakwala rocks, bahi ; or 
inner, central, and outer. On this system, the sun must appear 
to all the inhabitants of Jambudipa, to be sometimes to the 
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north, sometimes overhead, or in the zenith, and sometimes to 
the south. But this is contrary to fact, as every one who has 
come to Ceylon from Europe by way of the Cape of Good 
Hope can testify. In Ei^land, the sun is never overhead, and 
never to the north ; near the Cs^ it is never overhead, and 
nev^ to the south. But, as in India and Ceylon it is 8(»ne-v 
times to the north, sometimes overhead, and sometimes to the 
south, the Buddhist writers have so spoken of it that it must 
necessarily be the same in all countries of Jambudipa, upon 
their principles* This is another proof that iheur information 
k confined and local, and that what they assert with con- 
fidence, as the revelations of men they call ndiats, has no 
foundation in truth, and brings down the intelligence of the 
rahats, upon these subjects, to a lower level than tiiat of tiie 
schocdboy, in the present age. 

7. 77te Rising of the Sun. — In what » recorded by Buddhist 
writers as to the position of the sun, there is ^ ssime betrayal 
of a want of scientific or experimental knowledge ; a local 
eoeurrence is regarded as if it were universaL The sun is 
always, in every moment of the twenty-four hours of tte day, 
rising in s(»ne part of tk& world, and idways setting in another 
part of this worid; tiie world in whioh we live, and that wo 
can personally visit. The world in which "ihe iiil^abitants have 
square or half-moon fieices, or in which they never grow old, 
must be other and separate worlds to this ; and about the rising 
of the sun in them I can say nothing. The sun is ssdd to set 
en passing beyond Maha M6ru, by which it is hid. But if so, 
why does it remiun behind the mountain so long ? What is 
it doing during the ten hours of darkness, the length of the 
night in Ceylon? And how is it that in the north of Scotland, 
where I have lived, and know of what I affirm, at midsummer 
the light of the sun is seen during nearly the whole of the 
twenty-four hours of the day, in mid-winter the days being 
proportionately short? And how is it, again, that near the 
nortli and south poles, for months t(^ther, the sun never sets, 
but goes round and round in the sky, and is dways visible ? 
It is (me glory of Britain that the sun never sets upon its 
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territory ; the meaning of which is^ that during every moment 
of every day and night the sun is visible in |one part . or other 
of her Majesty's dominions. It was an unfortunate day for 
Buddhism when its founder was made to assert the existence 
of Maha M6ru. This figment of a wild pagination has led 
the native writers into errors that are apparent to the inhabi- 
tants of all countries not tropical^ on the testimony of their 
own every-day experience. 

8. The Asur Rdhu. — The eclipses of the sun and moon are 
caused, according to Buddha, by this monster, who is said to 
be nearly 50,000 miles high. He sometimes covers them with 
his hand, and sometimes hides them in his mouth. But how 
can a being, with a mouth only 3,000 miles deep, swallow the 
sun, which is 800,000 miles in diameter, according to the cal- 
culations of science. If the sun be of so hot a nature as is 
represented, why does not he bawl out, as well as the d^was, 
during the operation ; and as even a burnt child shuns the fire, 
why does he repeat the experiment so frequently, when he 
knows what must be the consequence ? As to the moon, we 
are quite sure that there must be some mistake. In the maps 
of its surface, the detached masses of matter thrown down the 
sides of its mountains bear a considerable resemblance to the 
mounds of sand, hollow in the centre, piled up and thrown 
down with so much industry by the ants in the cinnamon 
gardens near Colombo and other places. If Rdhu licks the 
moon with his tongue, how is it that immediately afterwards 
its surface is as bright as ever, and not a fragment in its hol- 
lows or heaps displaced ? And how is it that scientific men, 
and even the naksaestrakdray&s of the island, can tell to so 
exact a period as a second of time, for hundreds of years before- 
hand, that the seizure will take place? Is R&hu a living 
machinery that has life like a man, and yet is obliged to move 
with more regularity than a clock or a watch, and this for 
thousands of years ? Then there is not another being like him 
in the whole universe. What does he do it for ? Does he sup- 
pose that he can stop the course of the sun or moon ? If he 
could, what would be the benefit ? And when he has tried. 
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and tried in vain, for so many years, what a simpleton he must 
be to renew the attempt 1 And, lastly, how is it, except upon 
the principles of European science, that the solar seizure 
always takes place at the time of the dark moon, when the 
moon is between the earth and the sun ; and that tilie lunar 
seizure always takes place at the time the moon is full, when 
the earth comes between the moon and the sun, and intercepts 
his rays? 

I am told that my labour here may be spared, as there is 
scarcely any one who will read these pages, that really believes 
in the existence of Bdhu. But is not this a declaration and 
confession, that Buddha either told a wilfiil untruth, or that he 
was himself deceived ? There can be no doubt as to the truth 
of what I affirm ; because every time the pirit exorcism is read 
by the priests, they proclaim the damaging fact, that Buddha 
believed in the existence of B&hu, and in his attempt to swal- 
low the sun and moon. Here are his words, as they appear in 
the Sanyutta Nik&ya, Sah& (j&th& Wagg&. 

" Thus I heard. Bhagawa was living in Sfiwatthi, in the 
garden of Andtha Findiko. At that time, the moon-god was 
seized by the astir Rdhu. Then the moon-god, remembering 
Buddha, spake this stanza : 

" Nain6 t6 Buddha wiratthu 
Wippamuttdsl sabbadhi, 
Sambddhapatipaunosmi 
Tassa m^ saranan' bhawati. 

'^Adoration to thee, great Buddha ! Thou art free from all 
impurities. I am distressed. Become thou a refuge to me. 
Then Bhagawa, in behalf of the moon-god addressed B&hu 
thus: 

^'Tathagatan' arahantan' 
Chandima saranan' g&to, 
Rahu chandan' pamunchassu, 
Buddh& 16k&nukampakati. 

'^ In the rahat Tath&gato, the moon-god has taken refuge. 
B&hu ! Release thou ihe moon. The Buddhas are merciful to 
the world. Then the asur Bdhu, having released the moon- 
god, went in great haste to the place where the chief asur,' 
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W^pachitti, was, and after approaching him, stood in great 
terror on one side. The chief asur said to him : 

^^Kinnu santaramindwa, 
Bahu chandan pamunchasi, 
Sanwiggariipd &gamma^ 
Kinnu bhlt6wa tittasiti. 

'^ Why, B&hu, trembling, hast thou released the moon ? In 
terror having come, why dost thou stand thus, afraid ? The 
asur B&hu replied : 

''Sattadhli m6 phal4 muddhi, 
J^wanto na sukhan' li^h^ 
Buddha gat&bhi gitdmhi, 
NiSchi muncheyya chandimAnti. 

" If I do not release the moon. My head would be split into 
seven (pieces) ; and were I to live, I could have no enjoyment, 
as Buddha has re(»ted stanzas (of prohibition). '* 

This is the ChaiUda Pirit. The Suriya Pirit » the same, 
substituting sun-god for moon-god, with this exception, that 
in q)eaking of the sun-god Buddha says, '^B&hut swallow 
aot the traveller through ihe skies, who, with the splend(^ of 
the heat of his shining orib, dissipates the darkness.^ 

These words, about which there can be no doubt as to their 
being attributed to Buddha, axe worse than weak. They are 
not the result of ignorance alone ; they contain what must be 
an intentional misguidance. We cannot blame the prince 
Gotamo for not knowing more about these things than the rest 
of mankind in that age ; but to say that the sun-god or the 
moon-god aj^lied to him for protectiim from an asur, and that 
he professed to grant this request, is to charge him with the 
utterance of what he must have known to be untrue, and with 
the false assumption of powers that he did not possess. 

9. The Worlds of Water and J^«rf.— The native authors do 
not often venture upon a scientific demonstration in proof of 
any of their propositions ; but in Milinda Panha there is one 
in favour of the resting of the W©rld«f Water m the World 
dT Wind. When Milinda, king of S^al, said that be croid 
not believe that this was possible, the priest Kiigas^na repBed, 
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by taking a syringe, and pointing out to him that the water 
within the instrument was prevented from coming out by the 
external air ; which reply was satisfactory to the king. But 
the reason of the retention of the water within the syringe is^ 
that whilst there is the pressure of the air from below, there is 
none from above, upon the water that has entered into the 
space made by the drawing up of the handle. Were the sucker 
not air-tight, the water would instantly rush out, notwith- 
standing the pressure from below of the exterior air. The 
reply of Ndgas^na does not, therefore, apply to the case in 
question, and entirely fails to present an adequate reason for 
the support of the World of Water by the World of Wind, 
or Air. 

10. The Sea, — (1.) Rs Waves, We are tofd that there are 
waves 100 miles, or 528,000 feet, high. This is a great exag- 
geration. There are no waves that are 100 feet high, and not 
often any that are half that height. In the wildest parts of 
the sea, and in the strongest gale, the waves are seldom more 
than 40 feet high. We are told, again, that the water of the 
sea is agitated by the wind 400,000 miles from the surface ; 
whereas, in the most violent storms, the ocean is not moved by 
the wind, in the least, at the depth of 100 feet. 

(2.) Its Depth. Near the Sakwala rocks the sea is said to be 
820,000 miles deep. This must be the sea to which we have 
access, because it is said to deepen gradually to this number of 
miles from the shore of the continent, where it is one inch deep. 
But what is the truth of the matter, as ascertained by experi- 
ment, a thousand times repeated ? The sea has nowhere been 
found to be more than eight miles deep, and few soundings have 
told of a depth of more than five miles, the average not being 
more than three or four. The statement that the sea gradually 
increases in depth from the shore of the continent, is another 
great mistake. There are maps of the principal oceans of the 
world, on which the depth of the water in different places is 
marked ; and from these it is seen, that in some instances the 
water is deeper near the shore than it is in the middle of 
the ocean. In the bed of the Atlantic there is a deep valleyi 
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averaging in depth five miles ; but the depth between Ireland 
and Newfoundland does Aot generally exceed one mile, 

(3.) Its Stillness. We are told that between the 400,000 
miles that are agitated by the wind, and the 400,000 miles that 
are agitated by the fishes, in the Greiit WorM, there is a 
striitum of still water, 40,000 miles in thickness. But the 
Timira Pingala could not agitate the waters ih which it is said 
to live, for the space of ^000 miles, witliout affecting the 
waters above, especially if, at the time, it was neasr the top of 
its own waters. Besides, no part of the aea is ever still. Were 
there not a constant interchange between the particles at the 
bottom and the top, the sea would lose its balance and its 
counterpoises. Not being able to preserve its status, the water 
at the bottom would grow heavier and heavier, whilst that at 
the top would become lighter and lighter, until the one became 
aiU salt and the other entirely freish. By curr6nte, and other 
means, again, there is a general circulation in the sea, by which, 
in process of time, water from one part is conveyed to another 
part, and by which a general contoingling and interchange of 
the -v^raters takes place. 

(4.) lis Fishes. We are told that in one part of the sea there 
are tnermen, with bodies like human beings, and noses as sharp 
as razors, who rise up and down in the water. This is a fabu- 
lous creature, formerly supposed to exist by neiurly all nations 
familiar with th^ sea ; but though ships are now sailing upon 
every part of the ocean, no instance is recorded of & merman 
or mermaid having been met witii by any one whose word can 
be believed. But what are we to say as to fishes 10,000 miles 
in fei«e ? By what are they sustained ? They must eat ; or they 
are not fishes. They must be in absolute darkness, ^ lij^t 
does not penetrate more than a few hundred feet below the 
surface of ihe seii. Then, again, water is compressed by pres- 
sure, or weight. At the depth of 93 miles it would be twice 
as dose or compressed as at the surfece. Where tiie sea is 3000 
fathoms deep, up(m every fdot of Water there is a pressure 
equal to 1,296,000 pounds. The reason of tiiis I shall be able 
to explain more dearly, when, in reference to the trees that 
are said to grow in the Himala-wana, I shall have to speak 
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of th.e properties of air ; but I may here mention, that I have 
more tksLa once ^een the following experiment tried at sea. 
Ai^ empty bottle, closely corked, its mouth covered oyer with 
cordage apd wax, is let down intp the sea, during a calm. 
When it is brought up again it is fuU of water, with the cork 
reversed, ^h^wing the immense pressure there must be to force 
the cork in^ ihe bottle. At the depth of 440,000 miles the 
water would become solid; and the body of the fish would 
become crusl^ed with a ireight so inconceivably gr^at, that it 
would be impossible for it tq move, and, therefore,^ it could 
neither shake its ear or its tail, aa the Timipa Fingala is said to 
do. Thus, aU that is said aboujt the sea is as untrue as the 
statements about the Sakwalas and the sun and moon. 

11, The Geography of this World* — (1-) Land and Water. 
By native geographers, professing tp wiite by the guidance of 
the unerring Bhagawa, the proportioi^ of water cowected with 
our continent is represented as being inunensely greater than 
tha4) of land. But if the surface of the earth were divided 
into 200 equal parts, about 50 parts would be land, and the 
rest water; and if the mass of the earth were divided into 1786 
equal parts by weight, the sea would be equivalent to only pii^e 
of thenu 

(2.) Jambudipa. This continent, inhabited by men, is said 
to be 100,000 miles, in length and breadth, includiAg the por- 
tioQ submerged for the want of merit in its inhabitants. But 
it is difficult to tell what to make of Jan^bud^pa, as mentioned 
by native writers. If it is intended to include the entire por- 
tion of the earth inhabited by men, in the 30,000 miles that 
are given to Jambudipa a^ it now e^ts, the description of it 
is imperfect, and like previous statements that we have noticed, 
is put forth by persons whose opportunities of observation 
have been limited, and who can have had no i^tercourse with 
any part of the world away fi:om Xndia and the countries on 
its immediate borders. Its comparison in size with the Him&la- 
wana, and- the names given to its principal provinces, cities, and 
rivers, teach us that it includes no more than the counixy now 
called India, and that the knowledge of the earlier Buddhists 
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was confined to this region. And yet, though it is so small 
a portion of the earth, they believed that it was the whole of 
the world of men. The rishis and rahats are said to have 
visited other worlds, and yet the account they ^ive us of their 
own is entirely wrong ; and when they refer to any place out of 
the limits of their own country, they give us fiction instead of 
truth, the imaginary instead of the real. In this conclusion 
Buddha himself is to be included. He mistook a small part of 
the world for the whole, and beyond what he learnt from 
others of places at a distance from his native country, he was 
as ignorant as the rest of the subjects of Suddhodana. But 
the 30,000 miles, as applied to India, are not correct, as it is in 
no part more than 2000 miles from east to west, or 1500 miles 
from north to south, whilst the surface of the whole earth con- 
tains nearly two hundred millions of square miles. 

(3.) The Himdla'^wana. This forest is within sight of places 
said to have been visited by Buddha, in his reputed wanderings 
from city to city ; and if we are to believe the legends of his 
life, it was no more trouble to him to go to it througli the air, 
than to take the alms-bowl through the streets of any city 
near which he happened to live. Its own name, the names of 
its mountains, its position, its size in comparison with Jambu- 
dipa, and the rivers that are said to rise within it, all point it 
out as being the wild and mountainous region north of India. 
We should have thought that whatever mistakes might be 
made with regard to other countries of the world, there could 
be none in relation to so near a land. But the errors about 
this forest are as numerous, and almost as monstrous, as those 
about Maha M^ru and the seven circles of rock. It is said to 
have seven lakes, each of which is 1500 miles in size, though 
its whole length is only 1000 miles, and its breadth much less. 
All kinds of flowers and trees are said to grow there, though 
several of those enumerated are never seen out of the tropics, 
unless protected by artificial means. It is said to have moun- 
tains 2000 miles high, though the highest mountains in it, and 
there are none higher in any other part of the world, are not 
five miles high. From the descriptions of it, and the allusions 
to it, in almost every part of Buddhist literature, we should 
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conclude that the forest is more like the Paradise of the Scrip- 
tures than any other spot upon the face of the earth. Prdkrama 
Bdhu^ from hearing of its fame, wished to visit it ; and when 
he died, on account of his great merit he was born there as a 
bhumdtu-d^wa, there to remain until the appearance of the 
next Buddha, Maitri. But that my Singhalese friends may 
see the kind of place to which the spirit of their former king 
has been transported, I will make a few extracts from the Jour- 
nal of an English gentleman, who visited it about sixteen 
years ago. **The prospect was dreary in the extreme; the 
quantity of snow upon the mountains was continually increas- 
ing ; a keen north blast pierced through tent and blanket ; 
and the ground was everywhere hard and parched. — The people 
driving yaks looked miserably cold and haggard, and their 
eyes, much inflamed, testified, to the hardships they had 
endured on the march. — For miles continuously we proceeded 
over snow ; there was scarcely a trace of vegetation, and the 
cold was excessive. — We met a small party going to Tibet, all 
of whom appeared dike overcome by lassitude, diflSculty of 
breathing, a sense of weight on the stomach, giddiness, and 
head-ache. — I found it almost impossible to keep my temper 
under the aggravations of pain in the forehead, lassitude, op- 
pression in breathing, a dense drizzling fog, a keen wind, a 
slippery footing, where I was stumbling at every few steps, and 
icy-cold wet feet, hands, and eyelids. — Sometimes, when the 
inhabitants are obliged from famine to change their habitations 
in the winter, the old and feeble are frozen to death, standing 
and resting their chins on their staves ; remaining as pillars of 
ice, to fall only when the thaw of the ensuing spring com- 
mences. — There is no loftier country on the globe than that 
embraced from the Donkia Pass, and no more howling wilder- 
ness ; well might the Singtam Soubah describe it as the loftiest, 
coldest, windiest, and most barren country in the world. Never 
in the course of all my wanderings, had my eye rested on a 
scene so dreary and inhospitable. The 'cities of the plain' 
lie sunk in no more death-like sea than Cholamoo lake, nor are 
the tombs of Petra hewn in more desolate cliffs than those 
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which flank the valley of the Tibetan Arun."* There are 
brighter spots in the Himalayas^ but they are pleasant from 
contrast, rather than from reality, and to an inhabitant of tJie 
luxuriant island of Ceylon would appear to be most undesira- 
ble plaoes for a residience. The native writers refer more 
especially to the parts where tjiere axe high mountains and 
extensive caves, and to the great lakes from which the rivers of 
Jambudipa take their rise; and of these regions this is the 
character— cold, barren, and comfortless, to a degree that has 
few parallels on earths 

12. The Anotfftta Lake. — No sheet ctf water answering to the 
description given of this li^e has been found in the Himalayas, 
though several adventurous travellers have visited them, in 
order to find out the sources of the great rivers of India. It 
is certain that there is no lake, in any accessible part of the 
whole range, firom which all the four great rivers can take their 
rise, nor any that has four rivers running round it. It is gene- 
rally supposed that by the Anotatta lake is meant the Bawaa 
Hrad, or Langa, near which, and some say communicating 
with it, is the Mansarawar, or Mapang. The traditions of the 
natives of the Himalayas somewhat differ from the statements 
of the Buddhists. According to them, the fQur moutbs are 
known by the name of the lion, the peacock, tbe bull, and the 
horse ; the four rivers are the Indus, Sutlej, K41i or Gogra, 
and the Brahmaputra ; and the legend is, that the first river 
takes its name firom the bravery of the people who dwell on its 
banks, the second from the beauty c^ its women, the third 
from the turbulent wildness of its waters, and the last from ihe 
excellence of its horses. The streams are supposed to rise from 
the sacred hill Gangri, north of the lake Rawan Hrad, and 
the general opinion is, that the lake has no outlet. The Qoun- 
tary through which the Indus runs at ijts commencement, is 
described as ''one oi the most dreary regions in existence.'' 
The Buddhist authors seem to have blended into one narrative 
several different traditions, mingling with them a few facts. 

* Hooker's Himalayan Journals. 
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The imdergrotind course of the Ganges may refer to the places 
where its stream is covered by snow ; the passage through the 
sky to some lofty waterfall ; and the breaking of the rocks to a 
rapid rush of the waters lifter some temporary obstruction by 
glaciers and other causes ; but tlie five rivers of our day, ** the 
Punjaub;," are the Jailum, Chenaub, Bawi, Beas, and Sutlej, 
none of which have any connexion with the Ganges, and all 
that is said about the size of the river near its source, and its 
course around the lake, is contrary to fact* 

13. The Jambu and Nuga Trees. — There are several remark- 
able trefes recorded iil the Buddhist annals, but I shall confine 
myself to the two I have just named. The Jambu tree is said 
to be a thouBand miles high, and the Nuga 70 miles ; the first 
is in the centre of Jambudipa, and the other in the Himdla- 
wana. But it is utterly impossible that such trees can exist. 
The process by which I shall prove it may seem tedious, but 
it is sure, and will shew the fallacy of many other assertions of 
the Buddhists. In order to live, trees, as well as itnimals, 
must have ti Certain amount of air. Air is elastic, and has 
weight; it may be compressed into a smaller space than it 
occupies under ordinary circumstance*, to an extent immensely 
greater than water, to which I have previously referred. It 
is, therefore^ much thicker at the surface of the earth than it is 
above ; and it becomes lighter, gradually, the .higher we rise. 
The air near the surface of the earth is pressed down by the air 
above it, with a force of 15 pounds to the square inch. In tMs 
way. There is a small heap of cotton, scattered lightly ; if 
we throtf more cotton upcm it, the he^p will be pressed, and 
beeome thicker in proportion to the quantity of cotton we 
throw ; and if we could throw as much as would make a moun- 
tain, the original cotton would be pressed down to a firm and 
solid mass. It is in the dfMue way with air ; the air near the 
surface of the earth is pressed dowB> and becomes thicker, from 
the we%ht of ifee air above. We know, too, tiiat the air does 

* Thornton's Gazetteer, art. Indus. Journal of the Bengal Asiatic 

Society vol. xiii. p. 232. 
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not extend many miles above the surface of the earth. We 
cannot tell exactly how high, but from the reflection of the 
sun's rays after sunset, it is concluded to be about 40 or 45 
miles. Beyond that distance we have no evidence that there 
is any air. The air, at a certain distance up, becomes too thin 
to sustain life. Thus when persons ascend high mountains, as 
we have seen with the travellers in the Himalayas, or rise to 
a greater height in balloons, there is great difficulty in being 
heard, though speaking loudly; birds are unable to support 
themselves ; there is an oppression in breathing ; the veins 
swell ; the blood rushes to the nose ; the forehead throbs ; and 
a sleepiness creeps on that if not arrested would end in death. 
There is an analogous effect upon plants. As we ascend the 
mountain side, there are certain kinds of plants that grow near 
the foot, which soon disappear ; the plants that succeed them 
at a little higher elevation, disappear in their turn; the number 
of kinds that will grow becoming less and less ; until at last 
an elevation is reached in which nothing can grow. The higher 
we rise the greater is the cold, for the same reason, the rarity 
or thinness of the air, and from the distance above the surface 
of the earth, where the heat is greatest. In the Himdla-wana, 
when we rise to the height of about 16,000 feet, there is per- 
petual snow, and neither animals nor plants can live at these 
elevations, on account of the extreme cold. We can suppose 
that at the same height, away from the mountains, the air will 
be colder still. It is not possible^ therefore, that there can be 
trees reaching into these heights, where the cold is so intense, 
and the air is too thin to sustain life. 

There is a kind of breathing or respiration, going on in 
plants, as well as in animals. They drink in one kind of air, 
oxygen, and give out another, carbonic acid, continually, by 
night and by day, in sunshine and shade. They also obtain 
from the atmosphere a large proportion of what they require as 
food ; and this they procure by decomposing the carbonic acid 
of the air, absorbing or fixing its carbon, and setting free its 
oxygen, by means of its green parts, and under the influence 
of light. For these processes air is indispensably necessary. 
There are other reasons why trees cannot reach above a certain 
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elevation. They would fall in pieces by their own weight ; 
they would be unable to procure the quantity of food by their 
roots necessary to sustain them ; there would be no air to stir 
their leaves, without which they would droop ; and there would 
be no rain to sprinkle and refresh their leaves. It is therefore, 
impossible that there can be trees, in any part of this earth, 
like the Jambo or Nuga of the Buddhists. 

The largest tree seen in the Himalayas by Dr. Hooker, who 
visited this region solely for botanical purposes, was an oak, 
47 feet in its girth, and 200 feet high. The largest tree known 
to exist in the world is the Wellingtonia gigantea, a native of 
California, which is said to attain to the height of between 300 
and 400 feet. But trees that are miles high never existed any- 
where but in old tales ; and these tales are now only listened 
to by children, or the uninformed and superstitious, 

14. TTie Lions of the Great Forest. — The description given 
us in the Sdra Sangaha of the lions in the Him&la-wana is 
confirmatory of the supposition I have ventured to make, that 
the Commentaries must have been composed, as well as written, 
in this island, and by persons who have known little of India 
but by report. Nearly all the references to the continent are 
like the the record of one who attempts to describe, from im- 
perfect sources, scenes of which he has heard, connected with 
other people and lands, and has written down what has been 
told him, with all its exaggerations. We cannot think it possi- 
ble that any one who had lived in the north of India could 
write about lions that are in shape like a cow, and eat grass. It 
may be the yak or the bison that is intended, as these animals 
answer somewhat to this description^ and are found upon the 
Himalayas ; but no one acquainted with even the rudiments of 
natural history would class them with lions. Then as to the 
lions themselves. Who but a Buddhist ever talked, in sober 
earnest, of lions that could leap 80 isbas, which would be 
11,200 feet, or of lions that could keep pace with the sound of 
their own voice, for the distance of 30 miles ? The furthest 
distance that a lion can leap is not much more than 20 feet, 

N 
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according to the testimoay of those who have watched it» habits 
in its natiye jungles. 

We have now had colossal proportions in neady every de- 
partment of nature^ but our records of the enormous are not 
yet exhausted. The horse Kantako, upon whidi Buddha rode, 
when he fied from the palace to become an ascetic, was 3& feet 
long (from its neck to its tail); in the same night it proceeded 
300 miles, and could have gone much further, if its jHrogress 
had not been impeded by the number of flowers thrown in its 
pathway by the de was ; and at one lei^ it crossed the river 
Anoma^ a distance of 210 feet. When Anando told Buddha 
that the understanding of the circle of existence was not 
difficult, the sage replied that he was not to speak in that man-> 
ner, as it was because of his being accustomed to it that it 
appeared to be easy. The Commentary says, among other 
examples, that^ in a similar manner, the ocean appears deep to 
others, but not to the Timara Pingala ; and that the sky ap«» 
pears vast to others, but not to the Supanna-^rdja. Now this 
bird is 1500 miles in size; each of its wings is 500 miles ; its 
tail 600 miles^ its neck 300 miles, its mouth 90 mites, and its 
fegs 120 miles. It requires a space of 7000 or 8000 miles in 
which to flutter its wings. This creature, if it exists, must be 
the king of birds, without any dispute. The roc seen by Sin^ 
bad, the worthy sailor, was no bigger than a cloud, and therefore 
very insignificant when compared with the supanna^raja. 

In this enumeration of the errors of Buddhism that are. 
contrary to fact, as taught by established and uncontroverted 
science, I have been guided in my selection by those that are 
the most extravagant, and the existence of which involves the 
most important consequences. There are many others, of a 
similar kind, that I might notice ; but by this means my work 
would be extended to an inconvenient length ; as the errors 
contained in the writings of the Buddhists are almost as nume-* 
reus as the leaves on which they appear. When I commenced 
my Pali researches, I had not the most distant idea that I 
should meet with these absurdities and extravagances in the 
sacred books. I had read several of them, many times over, in 
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Singhalese ; but supposed that they were the misrepresentations 
of some isolated dreaaier in one of the wihAras of the interior, 
who had lived all his days amidst the reveries and phantoms 
itrising &oin a weak and <x)nfused intellect. But what has been 
tny surprise^ and I may say my humiliation too, to find that 
they are regarded as the revelations of the rahats — men whom 
die Buddhists suppose could literally turn lite world upside 
down^ divide the moon into two {Heces, and «tpp the course of 
the sun.* 

IL 

In exposing the errors of Buddhism that in the preceding 
pages have passed under our review, we have been aided by 
the sure deductions of science. W«e now turn to another order 
of error, in the overthiow of which we shall require assistance 
from a different source, or the application of former principles 
in a new fomu 

1. The constancy with which reference is made to f&rmet 

I states of existence is one of the first things that strikes us in 

looking into the writings of the Buddhists. The personal 

character of the Tath^gato is invested thereby with an appa*- 

/ rent sublimity of abnegation and self-sacrifice. The resolves 
of the imaginary Buddhas of past ages have nothing to equal 
them, for distinterestedness, in all the annals of heathenism. 
Myriads upon myriads of years ago, according to his own ficti*- 

' tious narrations, he might have released himself from the pains 
and penalties of successive existence ; but he voluntarily con- 
tinued in the stream of repeated birth, that he might attain to 
the privilege of being able to teach sentient beincgs the way to 
the city of peace ; though he knew that he could only gain it 
by passing through innumerable births, and enduring reitera* 
ted privations and hardships. But it takes away from our 

* In this section my scientific authorities, in addition to those I 
have already named, have been ; in astronomy, Herschell, Mosely» 
Laidner, and Breen ; and on general subjects, the London and Penny 
Cyclopoedias. 
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admiration of the thought, when we remember that the city of 
peace, to which he would lead mankind, is nothingness; and 
that in many of his births his recorded actions are unworthy of 
80 great an aim, as that which he professes to have set before 
him. With his own circumstances, and those of others, in the 
most distant ages, he professed to be as familiar as with the 
events of the passing moment ; and the sacred books would 
lose much of their attractiveness, if the apologues and tales 
having a reference to the past were taken from them. There 
can be no transmigration, in the usual sense of the term, 
according to the principles of Buddhism ; but there is the repe- 
tition of existence ; and this idea enters into every part of the 
system, is more frequently referred to by Buddha than any 
other of his tenets, and has produced a greater influence 
upon the people professing his religion than any other of its 
speculations. 

The pretensions of Buddha to a perfect knowledge of the 
past is set forth in the following terms : ^' The rahat is endowed 
with the power, called pubb^niwasandnan', of revealing his 
various former existences. Thus, I am acquainted with one 
existence, two existences, three existences, four existences, five 
existences, ten existences, twenty existences, thirty existences, 
forty existences, fifty existences, a hundred existences, a thou- 
sand existences, and a hundred thousand existences ; innumer- 
able san'watta-kapp^, innumerable wlwatta-kappe; innumerable 
san'watta-wiwatta-kapp^. 

" I know that I was born in such a place, bearing such a 
name, descended of such a race, endowed with such a com- 
plexion ; that I subsisted on such an aliment, and was subjected 
to such and such joys and griefs, and was gifted with such a 
term of existence ; and who, after death, was regenerated here. 
Thus it is that he who is endowed with the pubbeniwasandnan' 
is acquainted both with his origin and external apparance (in 
his former states of existence)."* 

♦ Tumour : translated from the Patisambhidan', the 12th book of 
the Khudaka Nikdyo. Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, vol. 
vii. p. 691. The same sentences, nearly word for word, are scattered 
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The Attakathd on the above extract has this fiurther explan- 
ation: '* There are six kinds of beings who exercise this power 
...Among these the titthiyd (the professors of other religions) 
have the power of revelation over forty kapp^^ and not beyond, 
on account of their limited intelligence ; and their intelligence 
is limited, as they recognize a limitation to corporeal and in- 
dividual regeneration. The ordinary disciples (of Buddho) 
have the power of revelation over a hundred and a thousand 
kapp^, being endowed with greater intelligence. The eighty 
principal disciples have the power of revelation over a hundred 
thousand kappe. The two chief disciples over one asankheyyan 
and a hundred thousand kapp6 ; their destination being fulfilled 
at the termination of these respective periods. To the intelli- 
gence of the supreme Buddho alone, there is no limitation." 

It might be difficult, by mere reasoning, apart from the Scrip- 
tures of God, to prove that there is no such thing as transmi- 
gration. But without entering into any argument on the 
general question, we may safely assert, that Buddha knew 
much less about the past than any one may learn in the present 
age, who understands any language in which there is a modem 
literature. There are facts of recent discovery, unknown to 
Buddha, that powerfully teach his favourite doctrine, the im- 
permanence of all things. By the pursuits of the geologist 
many phenomena have been brought to light, that were undis- 
covered at the beginning of the present century. We now learn 
that a continual change is taking place in everything connected 
with the earth, the nature of which it is not difficult to under- 
stand. Wind, rain, light, heat, frost, the tides, earthquakes, 
electricity, with other powers and forces, affect almost every 
object, from the single atom to the mighty mountain, and from 
the small rain-drop to the extended ocean. We live in the 
midst of universal change. One thing is melted, another be- 
comes solid, and a third seems to pass away entirely, by being 
changed into air, or by being burnt. Rivers roll down their 
beds great masses of rock, and remove them to considerable 

throughout the sacred books, and may be found, among other places, 
in the Samannya Phala Suttanta and the Maha Padaua Suttanta. 
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dktaiioes. Ice forces its way down the sides of the mountain^ 
and alters the appearance of the jdain. From the polar seas 
vast masses of rock are floated to warmer r^ions^ hj ice-bergs^ 
asid are there depoiuted when the ice mdts. In some countries 
there are numerotis jets of boiling wator^ that as ihej rush 
upwards throw out large blocks of stone. Volcanoes are at 
work^ sending forth streams of fire^ that when ihey oool become 
like metal in hardness. The rivers are powerfiil agents, in 
producing similar effects upon a mightier scale. It has been 
calculated that the Ganges brings down daily into the bay of 
Bengal, during the rainy season, 400,000,000 tons of mud. 
The sea wears away the coast in one place, and enlarges it in 
Mkother ; and its waters insinuate thanselves among crags and 
hills, until they are so undermined that they fall. The same 
power that formerly depressed ihe valleys we now cultivate, 
and upheaved the hills we climb, is continually exerting its 
force. The south and west coasts of England ar« gradufdly 
rising above the sea. Tlie coast ci Norway has been elevated 
200 feet within a reoent period. In South America there are 
tracts of country extending thousands of miles, in which the 
rising and lowering q£ the land has been observed, whilst in 
Mexico hundreds of aqnare miles have been thrust upwards, 
and a hill a thousand feet high has been fermed in a short space 
of time. The smallest creatures are adding to the re-arrange- 
ment of the geography of the world. Cond insects have built 
a reef along the sh(M:e of New Caledonia, four hundred miles 
long, and another a thousand miles long on the east coast of 
Australia, in scmie instances their works being several hundred 
feet hi^. 

These effects may be observed in Ceylon, by those who are 
willing to make geology their study, and watch the changes 
that are taking place around them ; but it must be with a 
patience like that of the old ascetics, when they practised 
dhy&na, and a perseverance like that of Bh6dhi8at, when, as a 
squirrel, according to the fable, he sought to dry up the sea, 
by lading out its waters with his bushy tail. *^ The land (of 
Ceylon) has for ages," we are told by Sir Emerson Tennent, 
been slowly rising from the sea, and terraces abounding in 
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marine shells imbedded in agglutinated sand occur in situations 
far above b^h water-mark. Immediately inland firom Point 
de Galle, the surface soil rests on a stratum of decomposing 
coral ; and sea shells aire found at a considerable distance from 
the shore. Further nortli^ at Madampe^ between Chilaw and 
Negombo^ the diells of pearl oysters* and other biyalves are 
turned up by the ploi^h more than ten miles firom the sea. 
These recent formations present iJiemselves in a still more 
striking ferm in the north of the island, the greater portion of 
which may be regarded as the conjoint production of the coral 
polypi, and the currents^ which for the greater portion <^ the 
year set impetuously toward the south. Coming laden with 
alluvial matter collected along the coast of Coromandel, and 
meeting with obstacles south of Point Calimere, they have 
deposited their burthens on ihe coral ree& round Pomt Pedro, 
and these raised above the sea-level, and covered deeply by 
sand drifts, have formed the peninsula of Jaffiia and the plains 
that trend westward until they unite with the narrow cause- way 
of Adam's Bridge — itself raised by the same agencies, and 
annually added to by the infliiences of the tides and monsoons. 
" On the north-west side of the island, where the currents 
are checked by the obstruction of Adam's Bridge, and still 
water prevails in the Gulf of M anaar, these deposits have been 
profusely heaped, and the low sandy plains have been propor- 
tionally extended; whilst on the south and east, where the 
current sweeps unimpeded along the coast, the line of the shore 
is bold and occasionally rocky. This explanation of the accre- 
tion and rising of the land is somewhat opposed to the popular 
belief that Ceylon was twn from the main land of India by a 
convulsion, during which the Gulf of Manaar and the narrow 
channel at Paumbon were formed by the submersion of the 
adjacent land. The two theories might be reconciled by sup- 
posing the siiJcing to have occurred at an early period, and to 
have been followed by the uprising still in progress. But on 
a closer examination of the structure and direction of the moun- 
tain system of Ceylon, it exhibits no traces of submersion."* 

♦ Sir J. Emerson Tennent's Cejion, vol. i. p. 12. 
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Nearly the whole of our present lands and continents were 
formerly under the sea, as is proved by the remains of marine 
animals and plants that are found deposited below the surface 
of the earth ; and it is not only in the material of which the 
earth is composed that these things are taking place ; changes 
equally striking have taken place in the world of living exis- * 
tence. Leaves, fruits, stems, and roots of trees, and skeletons 
of animals, very different to any that now live, have been 
found in thousands of instances, in nearly all parts of the 
world. Not only in the earliest ages was the animal and 
vegetable life of a kind different to that which is now seen; but 
this was succeeded by new races, to be in turn displaced by 
creatures of another form and habit, but in every instance 
adapted to the condition of the earth at the period in which 
they lived. At one time the atmosphere was of a higher tem- 
perature than at present, on which account the productions of 
the vegetable world were then most luxuriantly abundant. 
To this we are indebted for our present supply of coal, which 
is composed of vegetable remains that by pressure and other 
agencies have been converted into a mineral substance. It has 
been calculated that at Saar Rivier the coal stratimi must be 
22,015 feet below the surface of the earth. "Hence," says 
Humboldt, "from the highest pinnacle of the Himalayas to the 
lowest basin containing the vegetation of an earlier world, 
there is a vertical distance of 48,000 feet."* 

There is a singular uniformity about the arrangement of the 
strata in which the fossil remains are found. If we are told 
the character of a stratum, we can know from that the cha- 
racter of the one above it, and of the one below it, in most 
instances. If we know the form of an animal or plant that 
formerly existed, we can tell in what kind of earth or rock it 
will most probably be found ; and if we know the earth or 
rock, we can tell what kind of form will be the most abundant 
in its fossil remains. Of many of the curious creatures that 
formerly existed, only a few fragments have been found. 
Among them are birds of all sizes, from an ostrich to a crow, 

* HuTuboldt's Cosmos, by Otto ; vol, i. 
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and lizards with a bird's beak and feet. Near the shore^ in the 
ocean, were fishes with a pavement of teeth covering the palate> 
and ena^bling them to crush and eat the crafos^ lobsters^ and 
other shell^fish thai there aJbounded. Further out at sea were 
large and vbritci6us sharks. Reptile-like animals were at one 
period the most numerous and pbwerfuL The plesio^aurus 
united the characters of the head of a lizard, with the teeth of 
a crocodile^ to a neck of immoderate length, so that it might 
be compared te a serpent threaded through the shell of a turtle* 
On ihe land were crocodiles, in great variety. One animal 
was taller than an elephant; but instead of a trunk it had a 
long narrow snout, armed with strong and sharp tueks; and 
another had a body half as long again as an elephant, with feet 
so large and strong that a crocodile would be crushed by it at a 
single blow. The Himalayas contain the remains of a gigantic 
land tortoise, twelve feet in length and six in height. The 
megatherium lies in the vast plains of South America. It is 
larger than an Indian bull, and has claws of immense length 
and power. The length of the bod^ is 18 feet, and its girth 
14 feet; and the thigh bone is' nearly three times the size of 
that of an ielephant.* 

There can bie ho doubt that iiie condition of the world, in 
the ages of Whic^h we are speaking, was very different to any^ 
thing that is presented in our own day. Now if Buddha lived 
in these distant ages, and had a perfect insight into t^eir cir* 
cumstances, as he tells us he had, how is it that we have no 
intimation whatever, in any of his numerous references to the 
past, that the world was so different, in these respects, to what 
it is now ? We have exaggerations of present ferms of exis* 
tence ; a thousand arms given to Mfira, and a height higher 
than the moon to B4hu; but of the innumerable Creatures 
that then lived, and are now found in a fossil state, he says not 
a. word. According to his discourses, there were, at that time, 
the same, kinds of trees, of reptiles, of fishes, of birds, and of 
beasts, as wh6n he himself lived. He was himself, as we'leafn 

* The geological facts I have recorded, are principaUy taken fi'om 

Lyell, Ansted, and Mantell. 
o 
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from the Jdtaka Wannana, an elephant^ a lion^ a horse, a bully 
a deer^ a dog, a guana, a jackal, a monkey, a hare, a pig, a rat, 
a serpent, a frog, a fish, an alligator, a hansa bird, a pea*fowl, 
an eagle, a cock, a woodpecker, a water-fowl, a jungle-fowl, 
a crow, a snipe, and a kindurd, or merman, which is a fabulous 
creature, commonly met with in old tales, but never seen in 
this age of universal observation and enquiry. How is it that 
in his numerous births he was never any kind of creature ex- 
cept those that are common to India? The only conclusion we 
\ can come to is, that he knew nothing about the beasts that 
roamed in other lands, or the birds that flew in other skies ; 
and that as he was ignorant of their existence he could not 
introduce them into his tales. As we are told that he was 
never born in any smaller form than a snipe, it might have 
been an indignity to him to be one of the organisms found at 
Bilin, so small that there are forty-one thousand millions of 
their shells in a cubic inch ; but it would have been none to be 
a giraffe in the present kalpa, or a megatherium among the 
creatures that are extinct. It will be said that he was never 
; born but in Jambudipa, and that therefore, he could not be 
any creature not found in India ; but it is evident that by 
Jambudipa he meant the whole of the space inhabited by men, 
or man's earth, about the size and shape of which he was as 
ignorant as all the other men who then lived. 

Then again, how are we to believe his statements when he 
speaks of Benares and other cities as having existed for many 
myriads of years, when we know that an entire change in the 
very formation of the countries in which they are situated has 
taken place ? That the region now called India has partaken 
in the general interchange of land and water, we have proof in 
the fossil remains that are plentifully and extensively found in 
the peninsula. Bemains of the sivatherium and mastodon, 
large animals that once haunted its plains, and of the hippo- 
potamus that once frequented its rivers, may now be seen in 
museums. The remains of the vegetable world tell us of the 
difference between its present and former atmosphere and tem- 
perature. At Chirra Ponji, north of Calcutta, there is a bed 
of coal, 4300 feet above the level of the sea ; and there are 
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evidences, in the same neighbourhood, of great upheavement 
from igneous action. The hills not far distant are covered with 
a stratum of marine shells, and in some places there are the 
remains of an ancient coast, as is seen by extensive deposits of 
shingle. Not far from Benares coal has been found, and it is 
certain that no city could have existed in this country at the 
time these deposits were formed.* 

These facts are sufficient to convince every observant mind, 
that what Buddha says about his past births, and those of 
others, is an imposition upon the credulity of mankind, without 
anything whatever to support it from fact. The earth, in 
every part of its vast bosom ; in the burning plain and the ice- 
bound sea; from the highest elevation ever trod by human 
foot, to the lowest depth ever seen by human eye, has cherished 
proofs infallible, which she now reveals, that every word 
spoken by the Tath&gato about his former states of existence 
is a fabrication and an untruth. 

2. The Mahawanso, and other works written in Ceylon that 
profess to be historical, tell us that the first twenty-eight kings 
of the earth lived an asankya each. An asankya is thus nu- 
merated. Ten decenniums make one hundred ; ten hundreds, 
one thousand ; one hundred thousands, one laksa ; one hundred 
lakshas, one koti ; one hundred lakshas of kotis one prak6ti ; 
one k6ti of prakotis, one koti-prakoti ; one koti of k6ti-pr9J£6tis, 
one nahuta; and so on, for fourteen times more, each time 
multiplying by ten millions, until the number reaches a unit 
with thirty three cyphers. I have not met with any confirm- 
ation of kings living an asankya in the Text of the Pitakas ; 
but in the Attakathd it is said to have been declared by 
Buddha that men lived to this astounding age. 

The Buddhawanso is a history of the twenty-four Buddhas 
who preceded G6tamo, and was delivered by Buddha himself 
in the first year of his supremacy, in order to convince his 
relations that the course he was taking had high authority in 
its favour. In speaking of Kakusandha, the third Buddha 

* The statements in relation to the geology of India are taken 
from the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society. 
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before himself, he s^ys : ^^In this kappo the Bhagawa Kaku* 
sandha was horn, whose allotted term of existence was forty- 
thousand years. That term of existence gradually decreasing 
was reduced to ten years; and subsequently increasing again 
to an asankheyyan^ and from that point again diminishing had 
arrived at the term of thirty-thousand years." It is in this 
manner that the decrease and increase in the tepn of human 
life takes place. It commences with an asankya, and goes 
down gradually to ten years; and it then rises again^ until it 
reaches an asankya. In the same Attakathfi we are told that 
when the term of human existence is 100,000 years or upwards, 
it is not a proper time in which for a Buddha to appear^ because 
*^ under so protracted an existence the human xace have no 
adequate perception of birth, decay, or doath.'' Nearly at the 
ei;^d of the Attakathi we have this statement : *^ Aparimeyy^ 
ito kapp^, chaturo dsinsu nayakd. Infinite kalpas before this, 
there were four great ones (Buddhas)." A Chinese legend 
tells that before the present kalpa ^^ten quadpUion times a 
'hui^dred quadrillions of kalpas, each kalpa consisting of 1344 
millions of years, there was a chakrawartti king,"* 

The book of the Pipawanso,t after enumerating, the dynas- 
ties of all kings from the commjencement of royalty, and 
. then referring to the Okk&ka, or S^kya,, race, to which Buddha 
belonged, says: " The whole of these monarchs, who were of 
great Wealth and power, were in number one laksha, four 
nahutans, and three hundred (140,300). Such is the number 
of monarchs of the dynasty from which Bodhisat is sprung." J 
From Maha Sammata, the first king, to Suddhodana, the 
father of Buddha, there were 706,787 kings, lyho reigned in 
nineteen difierent capitals, all of which were known in the time 
of Bhagawa ; biit several of them have since become desolate, 
and even their sites forgotten, among which we must include 
his own native city, Kapila*watthu. But the length, of these 
dynasties, the monarchs of which lived for all periods from an 

* Laidlay's Pilgrimage of Fa Hian. f This is not one of the 
sacred books* J Tumour: Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, 
vol. vii, p. 922. 
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asankya to the present age of man, has no analogy in real 
occurrence. There are kings now reigning who regard them- 
selves as the successors of the Csssars, and others who are 
called the children of the sun ; but this is merely an honorary 
form, and though r^eated is not received as fact. There is no 
dynasty now, on any throne, that exetcised the functions of 
royalty in the time of Buddha» 

The periods to which Mre are taken back by the liuthorities 
of Buddhism are remote beyond the power of numbers to ex- 
press them. Yet in the most distant of these ages, the sione 
languages were spoken as in the time of Buddha ; there Were liie 
same manners and customs, the same ki^ds of dress and orna- 
ments, and the same kinds of food ; men had the same names, 
and followed the same occupations ; there were the same modes 
of government, the same castes, the same ferms of religion, 
the same modes of travelling, the saiiie denomiiiatiotis of coin, 
the same species of grain, and the same diseases tod medicines. 
But how is it possible for this unchiangeablenesis to have eoh- 
tinued so long ? Does hot Buddha himself teach ns the iin- 
permanence of all things ? There is hot at the present moment 
a single country upon the face of the ^arth occupied by the same 
people that lived in it three thousand yeiire ago> if we except 
the Arabs, and perhaps the Chinese. The men of Israel, who 
existed then, exist now, but they are exiles from their father- 
land. Then it cannot be, that in myriads of years, and with 
intervals of myriads of years as well, there has been so little 
change in the economy of the world as is represented by 
Buddha ; and so little difference, as to the manners and customs 
of mankind, between these distant times and the times iti 
which Buddha is said to' have lived. 

It will be said that this sameness is a necessity, as the world 
exists in successive series, one of which most ini&nately Jreseiri- 
bles another; and that, tlierefote, the histoi*y of aiiy given 
period must necessarily be like other and distant periods. 
Then, we reply, the present age, as well as those that preceded 
it, must have had its prototype, in repeated and limitless 
cycles. And, by the same law, there must have been, in former 
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ages, as now, the art of printing ; the manufacture of teles- 
copes, clocks, and watches ; the use of gas, gunpowder, and 
fire-arms ; and the establishment of steam-boats, railways, and 
electric telegraphs; and all the other inventions of modern 
science (as we, in our ignorance, it seems, call them). How is 
it that none of these things are ever referred to by Buddha, 
even in the shadow of an allusion, or the most distant hint ? 
We need not wander far for the true answer. It is, that all 
that is said about past existence in Buddhist works has no more 
reality about it than *^the baseless fabric of a vision," to pass 
away before the influence of truth, as the mist of the mountain 
before the sun-ray of the morning. 

, But we have not yet done with the evidence against Buddha 
from the same source. He tells us that myriads of years ago 
inen lived in this world, and as he represents ^their story, in 
far great numbers than at the present time. But reliable tra- 
/ dition and truthful history, take us no fuj^ther back, in the 
story of man, than the time attributed to the deluge ; and we 
are led to seek the origin of our race, by the aid of the same 
guides, not only in that particular age, but in some part of 
Central Asia, in conformity with the declaration of Scripture, 
that the ark of Noah rested upon mount Ararat. We can trace 
man to no more distant age, and to no other country or place. 
And further, among all the fossil remains that have been found, 
no bone that can be proved, without doubt or controversy, to 
have belonged to the human species, has been discovered ; but 
even if the perfect skeleton of a man were found in some old 
drift;, clothed with flesh, and having about him still the raiment 
in which he lived and the weapons with which he fought, and 
with a legible inscription around his place of burial, so as to 
make it certain that he was a real man, and no mistake, this 
would prove nothing in favour of Buddhism. It would only 
shew that there were men upon the earth at an earlier 
period than is generally supposed, but the argument yre 
have adduced would still remain in its full force; because 
man could not possibly have lived in the ages to which 
Buddha takes us, as the world was not then prepared for 
his reception, and its circumstances were antagonistic to the 
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existence of any being with an organism like that of man. 
All analogy teaches us, that the position in which God 
places his creatures, is always adapted to their frames and 
faculties. Then, what becomes of the numerous tales about 
*Hhe days of yore," when Brahmadatta was king of Benares^ 
or some other king reigned in some other city ? The sum of the 
ages given to these monarchs takes us back more years than 
the whole of the present generation of men could count before 
their death, giving each man, woman, and child, five hundred 
thousand to do in a day. To a demonstration, the statements 
of the Tathdgato are ^^not historically true;" and they ought, 
therefore, to be set aside as unworthy of further notice, or 
handed down to posterity as examples of the foolish things 
that men are led to believe, when they lose the guidance of the 
oracles of God. 

3. There was error in all that Buddha taught in relation to 
past existence, and when he spoke to his disciples of the germ 
of present being, in many instances he was equally far from the 
truth. No one but himself, according to his own account, 
knew the manner of the origin of the universe, and as it would 
have been of no benefit ^to his disciples to understand it, he 
did not reveal it to them, and says that all speculation upon 
this subject is profitless and vain. But in his teachings on the 
manner of the 5rigin of the present race of men, he is much more 
communicative. He taught, correctly, that the imt inhabitants 
of the earth were pure, and free from evil; but he«aid, in addi- 
tion, incorrectly, that they first appeared by the apparitional 
birth, and could soar through the air, and live without food ; 
their fall taking place through the tasting of a substance, like 
boiled milk, that then grew temptingly upon the surface of the 
earth. This may have been a perversion of an old truth, and a 
wrong mode of expressing what in its main principle was correct 
— the rectitude of primitive man, and his fall by eating some- 
thing that was the means of leading him away from his original 
parity. On the origin of the individual man, Buddha leads 
his followers still further astray ; but into this subject I may 
not enter at any length. It may suffice to say, that he attri- 
butes human conception to the most absurd and impossible 
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causes. Though born as men, we may be subject to the most 
extraordinary transformations. We may change our sex, 
not only in the next birth, but now. We may be bwn as men, 
for part of our lives, and when the power of our merit is ex- 
hausted, we may change to the inferior condition of women. 
We may have to expiskte some former misdeed5 ftnd on that 
account be bom as a female, but we may live to accomplish 
the expiation, and then be changed, in the same life, from a 
woman into a man.* We may be the one and the other alter- 
nately ; for a time man, and then woman, in the present life, 
and then return back again to our original condition. 

In the Dhammapada Wannana, there is an account of a 
setthi, resident in the city of Soreyya, the father of two chil- 
dren, wlio was changed into a woman5 because of a foolish and 
irreverent thought in relation to a priest^ and as a woman had 
two more children. But as forgiveness was afterwards asked 
from the priest, and granted, the same person was restored to 
the former sex, and became a rahat. That this change took 
place, and that the children were bom, was acknowledged by 
Buddha, according to the story; but all these things are pure 
inventions, and there is, throughout, the assignment of conse- 
quences to impossible causes. The first change took place 
without even the knowledge of the priest, no one can tell how; 
and though the second took place in consequence of the priest's 
forgiveness, as it is not ascribed to his interference or^influence, 
\t is simply confession of having done wrong that in itself, 
withput any other instrumentality, wrought a miracle of the 
mo^t extraordinary character ; and one that could only have 
been thought of in connexion with a system that regards the 
state of womanhood as a punishment, and the privileges she is 
permitted to enjoy as greatly inferior to tliose of the other 
sex. The thought of the setthi was not a crime, and scarcely 
a fault; but it was visited in this exemplary nianner, because 
formed in relation to a priest ; and we can only account for the 
Juvention of the story fcy supposing that it arose from a wish to 
exalt, the priesthood. 

* Gogerly : Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Eoyal Asiatic 
Society, vol. i. p. 87. 
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We learn £rom the same authorities^ that men and women 
may be produced by the apparitional, opapdtika, birth, there- 
by starting at once into the full maturity of being ; and that 
others are generated by touch, by look, by perfumes, by flowers, 
by food, by the garment, by the season, and by the voice. 
Beings not human receive their existence from perspiration 
and putridity, from wind, from warmth, and from the sound 
of rain. Beings not human may have human children. The 
Ndgas have naturally a serpentine form, but they can assume 
the shape of men, and have been known to have children as 
such, and to have become priests ; and it is only when, by inat- 
tention, they have lost the assumed form, that it has been dis- 
covered they were reptiles. Further search into these matters 
I must leave to the physiologist, who will find many strange 
fictions, but no new facts, in the science of life, as taught in 
the sacred books ; I mention them that their absurdity may be 
seen, and as further proof that the framers of Buddhism were 
fanciful in their notions, and that they are, therefore, unsafe as 
guides, whether in science or religious truth. 

4. We have seen that the voice, or a look, may produce the 
germ of human existence, according to Buddhism, from which 
we should conclude that the nature and constitution of man 
must be something eminently subtile and ethereal. But instead 
of this, everything about him is represented as being material, 
or the eflect of causes that are material ; and as his existence is 
only the result of certain constituents under certain circum- 
stances, a mere collection and continuance, at the separation or 
breaking up of these constituents he ceases to be, in the same 
way that the cloud ceases to be when its particles are separated 
and scattered in the shower, or the cart when it is broken up 
and made into bundles of fire-wood for the market. To con- 
tinue the last illustration ; the cart is only a name; it is nothing 
in itself but an idea ; it refers to a collection of things of a 
certain form and size, and when they are together we call them 
a cart ; but if we ask what the cart is, as it is evident that 
neither the axle-tree, nor the wheel, nor the shafts, nor any 
other separate portion, is the cart, we are unable to tell what 

p 
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the cart ia, except that it i» a name. In like manner^ if we ask 
what the man i»> as neither the hair^ nor the nose^ nor the arm^ 
nor the foot^ nor any other separate member^ is the man^ we are 
unable to tell what the man is^ except that there is a name^^ 
These five khandas are the essentialities of sentient b^ng. 1. 
Btipa^ the organized body. 2. W^dand, sensaticm. 3. Sanny^ 
perception. 4. Sankh^ra, discrimination* 5. Winy&na, conscious- 
ness. Besides these five khandas there is no other constituent 
that forms part attd parcel of man as a sentient being. There i& 
therefore, belonging to man, no soul, nor anything equivalent 
to what is commonly understood by the soul. It cannot form 
any part of the carganized body, the twenty-eight elements and 
properties of which are all defined. The soul may be attached 
to an organism, but it can only be connected with it, and can- 
not be one with it, as body is one thing and soul another^ 
And it is equally evident that the soul cannot be in any of the 
other khandas ; not in sensation, nor in perception, not in dis- 
criminiaton, nor in consciousness. These may be faculties of the 
soul, but they cannot be the soul itself. Then, if the soul is 
in none of these things, and they are the whole of the consti- 
tuents essential to existence, there being no other, according to 
Buddhism, there is no soul.* 

This system tells man that he Is a heap, a collectiem, aii 
accumulation^ an aggregation, a congeries, an increment, and 
nothing more. To develop light there is the lamp, the wick, 
the oil, and the flame ; and to develop the man there must be 
the organized body aiid the four other khandas. When the 
flame is extinguished, the light ceases to be; when the khandas 
are broken up, the man ceases to be ; and no more, eventually, 
remains of the man than of the light. There is great ingenui- 
ty exercised in the treatment of this abstruse subject by native 
writers ; but to follow them through all their classifications and 
distinctions would require an extended volume. The absence 
of originality, or the reverence they have paid to scwne authori- 
tative model, causes their expositions to be consistent with each 
Other ; and on this account, as we are not perplexed in our 

* Appendix, Note Z. 
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investigations by varied and discordant views, we can rely 
with the greater confidence on the conclusions to which we 
have come as to their ontological doctrines. 

The absence of the soul seenis to render it impossible that 
there can be any moral retribution after the present life ; but 
the Buddhists profess to evade this consequence, by saying that 
when man ceases to exist, tlie principle of up&d&na, or cleaving 
to existence, causes the production of AnotfrernBeing to which 
the karmma of the producer, — the aggregate of all his action^y 
in ev&y~state of existence in which he has lived, in their ethi- 
cal character, as good, or bad, or neither good nor bad, — is 
transferred, intact. When existence ceases, the karmma still 
lives; and it passes over to its new possessor, with all its 
interests, properties, obligations, and liabilities, whether (^ 
punishment or reward. In the same way, one flame produces 
another flame, with the same properties ; and one tree another 
tree, of iht same nature as itself, by means of its fruit. 
The apostle Paul tells us, *^ That which thou sowest ia not 
quickened, except it die." But in this illustration of the doc- 
trine of the resurrection, we are permitted to see the manner 
of the re-vivification, and in some degree understand it; a 
nexus can be traced between the grain, dead and decaying, and 
the living i^^alk, as it carries nourishment from the decomposed 
particles it *' swallows up^ to die opening flower or the bending 
ear of com. And then, above all> we are to remember that 
** God giveth it a body as it hath pleased him." But whem 
existence ceases. Buddhism presents us with no medium by 
which the influence of the deceased being reaches the being 
that, of necessity, he causes to be produced. When man dies, 
418 he has been no more than a heap, a machine, or a piece of 
<)urious mosaic, as there is nothing that passes away from him 
tDut an abstract principle, nothii^ soul-like, how "can he pro- 
duce another being, and that being, perhaps, ti d^wa on the 
summit of MiAa M^ru, or a Timira Pingala, myriads of miles 
beneath the surface of the deepf The man who, during his 
iife could not produce tin aitcxa of sand or a blade of grass, at 
his death, of his own ii&erent energy, and not as an instru- 
mentality employed by another, may cause the existence of the 
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highest and most glorious of the brahmas, or may pass onward 
an influence that in the course of ages will produce a supreme 
Buddha. The potentiality of being is not put forth until its 
dissolution ; and man thus becomes, though not in the sense 
intended by the poet, **most vigorous when the body dies.** 
But this method of retribution is imperfect, and altogether 
unsatisfactory. It is one being that does good, and another that 
is rewarded. It is one being that commits evil, and another 
being that is punished. The Buddhist may say, "Why need 
I care about the being who is to succeed to my merit ? When 
he is, I shall not be. His existence involves my non-existence. 
I can never know anything about him, and he will never know 
anything about me. And as, when he lives, I shall be broken 
up, gone out, and non-sentient, what matters it to me whether 
the heir of my acts be a seraph or a sprite? Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die.'* 

Upon these principles, there can be no transmigration, in 
the usual acceptation of the term. That which transmigrates is 
not the spirit, the soul, the self; but the conduct and character 
of the man, something too subtile to be defined or explained. 
The analogy of the flame and the tree is misleading and 
defective. The flame produces another flame, of the same na- 
ture, but the existence of the one does not involve the going 
out of the other ; and from one flame a thousand flames may be 
produced, all burning simultaneously. The tree lives, in some 
instances many hundreds of years, after it has begun to produce 
fruit, and it always produces its like, something after "its 
kind;" from a mango fruit comes a mango tree, and not a 
goraka, as from the goraka fruit comes a goraka tree, and not a 
mango. The tree is one, but its fruits are many. But on the 
principles of Buddhism, when the man dies, he only produces 
one other being, and the being that he produces is most gene- 
rally a being of a nature entirely different to himself; it may 
be an ant, a crow, a monkey, a whale, a ndga, an asur, an evil 
spirit, or a deity. The number of sentient beings in the uni- 
verse must ever remain the same, if each being inherits one 
separate and unbroken series of karmma, unless it be in the 
period in which men can receive nirwdna. And by what 
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means does it happen that just as one being dies another is 
always beginning to exist, when the new being is produced, 
not by the updddna of the former being alone, but through the 
agency of other causes, entirely separate from itself, but 
required to act in unison with it. And how is it that these 
causes are always in simultaneous operation at the very moment 
they are required ? There must not only be these causes in 
operation at the very moment of the death of the being that 
produces the new being; but the result, the position of the new 
being, must be of such a character as to afford opportunity 
for the reception of the karmma that has to be transferred, 
with all its inherent properties, and present facilities for its 
exercise, in its own essential character, whether of good or evil. 
To these grave difficulties. Buddhism offers no solution. 

I can give no further explanation of the mysterious updddna, 
except that it forms one link in the patichcha samuppdda, or 
causes of continued existence. " On account of awijjd, ignor- 
ance, sankhdro, merit and demerit are accumulated ; on account 
of these accumulations, winyyanan', the conscious faculty, is 
produced; in consequence of the faculty of consciousness, 
namarupa, the sensitive powers, the perceptive powers, the 
reasoning powers, and the body, are produced ; on account of 
namarupa, the body and sensitive faculties, the saddyatanan', 
the six organs of sense (the eye, the ear, the tongue, the nose, 
the body, and the mind), are produced ; on account of the six 
bodily organs, phassa, contact (the action of the organs) is pro- 
duced ; on account of contact, wedana, sensation is produced ; 
on account of sensation, tanha, desire is produced ; in conse- 
quence of desire, upaddna, attachment, is produced ; in conse- 
quence of attachment, bhawa, existence, is produced ; in con- 
sequence of a state of existence, jdti, birth, is produced ; in 
consequence of birth, decay, death, sorrow, weeping, gi*ief, 
discontent, and vexation are produced. Even thus is the origin 
of the complete catenation of sorrow." By the same rule, 
when one of these constituents ceases to be, the next in the 
series ceases to be, until *Hhe whole combination of sorrow 
ceases to be produced." 

This is a theory of causation, or of a series of causations, to 
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which we cannot assent. We can understand how demerit may 
arise from ignorance; but how the conscious faculty is produced 
by merit and demerit we cannot tell. The conscious faculty 
once in existence^ from it preception may arise. But how does 
perception produce the body and sensitive faculties? Where these 
are^ there will be the organs of sense, and then contact, and 
sensation, and desire, in the prescribed order. But the great 
mystery still is, how desire produces existence. Physiologists 
tell us, when they want to put away God's hand from God's 
** handy-work," that desire may produce instincts, change the 
shape of a bodily member, or develop new instrumentalities. 
Through desire, a race of birds that live in marshy places may 
in time put forth longer legs and bills, to help them in their 
search for prey> Even allowing this to be true, it would only 
be another proof that God adapts the powers of his creatures 
to their circumstances and wants. But updd&na is not a desire 
to produce life, but a desire to enjoy life ; and for the above 
rule to be applicable here, the desire of enjoyment ought to 
produce the power of enjoyment; but that it does so is contrary 
to all experiencet There is a further law to be taken into the 
Account, that where there is no possibility of communication, 
there can be no consequence, or effect ; and as it is utterly im- 
possible fcNT up&ddna to act in places with which it cannot 
communicate, it must be powerless as to the act of production, 
in the manner claimed for it by Buddha. On another and 
separate count, therefore, Bhagaw4. is proved to be mistaken ; 
and it is seen that the doctrines he teaches are inimical to 
morality, when carried out to their logical result. 

4. The breaking up of the khandas is not the extinction of 
beinff^ This is produced by a distinct and different process. 
The root of existence is not destroyed until nirwdna has been 
seen or received. There are contradictory opinions as to the 
meaning of this term. In Europe, until recently, it was sup- 
posed to mean absorption. No thought of this kind could arise 
from the study of Buddhist writings ; but from its frequent 
repetition by men who on other subjects are regarded as autho- 
rities, it is possible that it may have been assented to by some 
of my native readers, whose knowledge of men and things is 
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derived from English literature, rather than the perusal of 
works written by their own countrymen; and I, therefore, 
think it necessary to prove that this conclusion cannot possibly 
be correct. 

For absorption to be effected, there must be some greater 
being into whom the inferior being is received, merged, or 
lost. In Buddhism, there is no such being; as all sentient 
existence is homogeneous, and is always composed of one or 
more of the five khandas. There are three bhawo, or phases 
of being. I. Kdma. In the worlds belonging to this division, 
which includes the places of punishment, the earth, and the six 
dewa-lokas, there are the pleasures and pains resulting from 
sensuousness, or the possession and exercise of the senses. 
2. Rtipa. In the worlds belonging to this division, there is the 
retention of the organized body ; the inrtellectual powers are 
also retained, and are active ; but the senses are not exercised 
or possessed. It is a kind of objective existence, without any- 
thing subjective. The eleventh d^wa-loka, called Asannya- 
sattd, is an exception to this rule, as there is in it only the 
bodily form, without the consciousness of existence. 3. Arupa. 
These worlds are four in number, and in them there is no bodily 
form ; but there are the four other khandas, sensation, precep* 
tion, discrimination, and consciousness. In the fourth of this 
class of worlds, N^wdsannydndsannyi, there is a kind of 
dreaminess, in which there is neither consciousness nor uncons- 
ciousness. It is a nearer approach to nirwfina than any other 
state. The performance of the dhydna rites secures an entrance 
into one or other of these worlds. Were a sentient being to 
pass through all these states of existence, in all these worlds, the 
period would extend to 231,628 maha kalpas, and 12,285,000,000 
years. Then, if all existent beings are composed of one or 
^ other of the five khandas, and all possible forms of existence 
are included in one or other of the three series of worlds, in 
none of which there is permanence of being, there can be no 
all-pervading and infinite existence, from which all inferior 
and finite existences are derived, to which they belong, and in 
which they may again be lost. 

The idea of the Brahmans is, that there is a supreme existence^ 
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paramdtma, from which each individual existence has derived its 
beings but that this separate existence is an illusion; and that the 
grand object of man is, to eflfect the destruction of the cause of 
seeming separation, and to secure the re-union of the derived 
and the underived, the conditioned and the unconditioned. 
But Buddha repeatedly, by an exhaustive variation of argu- 
ment, denies that there is any self, or ego. Again and again, 
he runs over the components and essentialities of being, enu- 
merating, with tedious minuteness, the classifications into which 
they may be divided, in order to convince his followers, that in 
whatever way these constituents may be placed, or however 
they may be arranged, there can be found in them no self. 
The same arguments that prove there can be no inferior or 
finite self, prove also that there can be no superior or infinite 
self, as all being is composed of one or more of the same 
elements. 

The idea of creation arose in this way. When the inferior 
worlds are destroyed, many beings obtain existence in the sixth 
brahma-loka, called Abassara. After living here the appointed 
time, eight kalpas, one of the brahmas appears again in a 
renewed brahma-world, of which he is the first inhabitant. 
He wishes that he were not alone, that there were other beings 
like him, with whom he could associate. By and bye other 
beings appear, in the same world. The first being then thinks 
that the second being is the result of his own volition; and 
concludes that he is the chief, supreme ; kattha, or the maker ; 
nimdttd, or the creator; sanjitd, or the apportioner; the control- 
ler, and universal parent. The beings that subsequently ap- 
pear in the same world, know that he was the first, and having 
no recollection of their former births, conclude that the thought 
of the first being is correct, and that they have from him 
received their existence. 

The idea of eternity arises from a recollection of the past. 
When men are able to trace their existence backward, through 
myriads of years, they conclude that they have had no begin- 
ning, and have existed for ever. 

Thus the whole of being is now before us ; the ways of all 
worlds are presented to our vision ; but we are told that every 
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world revolves in the round of the patichcha samuppada, the 
circle of existence, and that over all and in all there is imperma- 
nency, decay, and death ; and we thus learn, that as there is 
no paramdtma, no infinite spirit or self, there can be no absorp- 
tion. And yet, though there is no sentient Supreme Cause, 
there is a cause for all things ; all existences are the result of 
some cause ; but in no instance is this cause the working of a 
power inherent in any being, that can be exercised at will. 
All beings are produced from the up&ddna, attachment to exist- 



ence^f some previous being ; the mjtnner of its exercise, the 
character of^ ife^ consequences, being controlled, directed, or 
apportioned, by karmma ; and all sentient existences are pro- 
duced from the same causes, or from some cause dependent 
on the results of these causes; so that updddna and li^mma, 
mediately or immediately, are the cause of all causes, and the 
source whence all beings have originated in their present form. 

So long as there is the up&d&na attachment, there will be 
the repetition of birth in some form or other of sentient exis- 
tence, and in one or other of the three series of worids. When 
this attachment is destroyed, the repetition of birth ceases ; as 
the seed loses its fructifying principle when it has been im- 
mersed in boiling water, or the lamp no longer burns when the 
whole of the oil and the wick is consumed. This cessation of 
existence is nirwdna. 

The notices of nirwdna in the sacred books appear to be far 
from numerous, and are much less frequent than we shpuld 
have supposed from the importance of the subject in Buddhist 
estimation. The following extract is from the Abhidammattha 
Sangaha. " Nibbdna, or nirwdna, is perceived by means of the 
knowledge derived from the four paths (leading to itself), which 
are denominated lokottara, pre-eminently excellent. To the 
four paths it is attached. It is called nirwdna, because it is 
free from wdna, attachment, or desire. This is one view of it. 
It is divided into two sections, sawupddis^sa, and anupddis^sa. 
It is also sunyatd, void ; animitta, unreal ; and apani-hita, un- 
expectant, passionless. Upddisesa signifies the five khandas ; 
and it is so called because only the five khandas are left, with- 
out any attachment, or desire. It is said to be sawupddis^sa, 

Q 
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as having the five khandas. This is the state of the rahat'^ and 
is one view of nirw&na. It may be said of the rahat^ that he 
has attained to nirw&na^ though he still lives. He who is anu- 
pddis&a has not the five khandas. This is the state of the 
Buddhas, and of all who are free from the • five khandhas (as 
having neither the organized body, sensation^ perception, dis- 
crimination, nor consciousness, one or other of which is essen- 
tial to sentient existence). The great rishis, who are free from 
w&na, desire, call that nirwdna which is achutan', that from 
which there is no going (no transmigration) ; achchantan', that 
which has no boundary (neither birth nor death); asankhatan', 
that which is not affected by cause or effect ; anuttara, that to 
which there is not anything superior ; and padan^ that which 
has nothing to excel it as an advantage." 

These are the characteristics of nirwdna. That which is 
void, that has no existence, no continuance, neither birth nor 
death, that is subject to neither cause nor effect, and that pos- 
sesses none of the essentialities of being, must be the cessation 
of existence, nihilism^ or non-entity. Thtis dark is the pall 
thrown by ignorant man over his own destiny ; but the thought 
is too sad to be dwelt upon, and we turn away from its painful 
associations, that we may listen to the voice of one who had seen 
in reality visions that were only feigned to have been seen by 
Buddha : " Behold, I shew you a mystery ; We shall not all 
sleep, but we shall all be changed. In a moment, in the twink- 
ling of an eye, at the last trump ; for the trumpet shall sound, 
fknd the dead shall be raised incorruptible, and we shall be 
changed. For this corruption must put on incorruption ; and this 
mortal must put on immortality. So when this corruption shall 
have put on incorruption ; and this mortal shall have put on im- 
mortality, than shall be brought to pass the saying that is written. 
Death is swallowed up in victory. O death, where is thy sting? 
O grave, where is thy victory ? The sting of death is sin, and 
the strength of sin is the law. But thanks be to God, which 
giveth us the victory, through our Lord Jesus Christ." These 
are grand words ; and the extract is not too long. 

5. There is a periodical destruction and renovation of the 
universe y not of our own earth, or sakwala, alone, but in like 
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manner of limitless (kap-laksha) sakwalas, with their Maha 
M^rus^ suns, moons, circles of rock, continents, and seas* The 
destruction is by water, fire, and wind ; in this order, but not 
in alternate succession, the destruction by wind being only at 
every sixty-fourth occurrence* Of the destruction by fire, which 
will be the next in order, Buddha thus speaks : "Priests I there 
is a period in which, for many hundreds of years, for many thou* 
sands of years, for many tens of thousands of years, for many 
hundreds of thousands of years, no rain will fall ; by which all 
cereals, trees, and creepers, all medicinal plants, with all grasses, 
all nuga and other large trees, and all forests, will be dried up, 
and will be no more: thus, priests ! all existing things are imper* 
manent ; therefore, &c. After the lapse of a further immense 
period, a second sun appears, by which the smaUer rivers, and 
the inferior tanks and lakes are dried up, and are no more. 
After the lapse of another immense period, a third sun appears, 
by which the five great rivers are dried up. After the lapse 
of another immense period, a fourth sun appears, by which the 
great lakes whence the great rivers have their source, are 
dried up. After the lapse of another inmiense period, a fifth 
sun i^pears, by which the water in the seas, a hundred miles 
deep, is dried up ; then a thousand, ten thousand, and eighty 
thousand ydjanas, until only four thousand y6janas of water are 
left, which still further decreases until the water is only one 
hundred miles deep, fifty miles, a mile, a cubit (many different 
numbers being mentioned) until at last there is not more than 
would fill the feet-marks of cattle, or moisten the end of the 
finger. After the lapse of another immense period, a sixth 
sun appears, when Maha M^ru begins to ignite, and the whole 
world, from the sakwala rocks to the mansion of Sekra, denda 
forth one unbroken volume of smoke* At the appearance of 
the seventh sun, the earth and Maha M^ru are burnt up, and 
the flame reaches to the brahma-16kas. From the hell Awichi 
to the brahma-16ka Abassara, there is then one dark abyss, and 
the whole space is void." These revelations are made that the 
priests may learn therefirom the impermanence of all things, 
and seek to free themselves from all sensuous attachments. 
That the next destruction of the earth will be by fire, we 
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know from another source ; but, as usual, when the sacred book« 
of Buddhism present before us a truth, they so mar it that in 
their hands it becomes an untruth. How the smaller rivers 
still run, or the lakes have any water in them, when there has 
been no rain for hundreds of thousands of years, would puzzle 
even Buddha himself to explain. It is an axiom of science, that 
all natural processes are conducted by the simplest means ; and 
there is no necessity for the appearance of seven suns to bum 
up the earth, as beneath its surface there are molten fires of 
vast extent, as felt in the earthquake and seen in the volcanoe; 
and that subtle element, the electric fluid, is everywhere dif- 
fused, with its latent powers of mighty force, ready to exert 
themselves at once, and reduce the whole world to chaos, were 
God to issue the command, that they go forth and destroy. 

In this section of my work, I have noticed the origin of indi- 
vidual being, the change of state by the repetition of birth, the 
cessation of existence, and the destruction of the universe ; but 
in nearly every instance we have seen that Buddha is in error, 
either from mistake in his first principles, inadequacy in the 
causes he presents as leading to certain consequences, the con- 
trariety of his statements to established science and known 
fact, or the want of logical sequence in his arguments and 
illustrations. 

6. There is one ever-recurring defect, that yitiates all 
Buddhist writings. They continually tell us of things that are 
either impossible in themselves, or so exaggerated by the narrator, 
that they become impossibilities from the manner in which Ihey 
are said to have taken place. I do not include in this notice 
any of the tales that are related about the dewas and their 
doings. I deny the whole of the numerous statements that 
are recorded, as to the visitation, assistance, and approbation of 
these beings, said to have been given to Buddha and his associ- 
ates; because, if they existed, which I also deny, they must have 
known that the Tathdgato had no claim to receive any mark 
of reverence at their hands, inasmuch as they would learn fronv 
Jhis sermons, that either he himself was deceived as to many of 
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his statements and doctrine^, or that he was wilfully deceiving 
the people whom he addressed ; neither does it seem a very dig- 
nified position in which to place the supreme ruler of a celestial 
world, to represent him as holding an umbrella twelve miles in 
height, or blowing a conque shell twenty cubits long. I deny 
all that is said about the passing through the air of Buddha 
and his disciples, or of their beipg able to visit the dewa and 
brahma worlds. They were men, and no mere man was ever 
in the possession of such powers as are attributed to the son of 
Mdyd and to the rahats. The age in which these wonderful 
beings are said to have lived is within the limit of history, and 
the testimony from this authoritative source is most unquestion- 
ably and conclusively against their existence. I select a few 
examples of the kind of statement to which I refer, from an 
extended series of a similar description. 

We are told that when the prince Gotamo was named, 80,000 
of his relatives were present, and that when he was sixteen 
years of age "the Sakya tribes. sent their daughters superbly 
decorated (that they might become his wives). There were 
40,000 dancing girls. The princess who was (afterwards) the 
mother of B.dhulo, became the principal queen." When return- 
ing from the pleasure garden, at the time he was about to be- 
come an ascetic, he took from his person a pearl necklace, 
worth a laksha of treasure, and gave it as a present to the 
princess Kisagotami. His royal father, Suddhodana, at an 
agricultural shew, held a golden plough, whilst his state officers 
had ploughs of silver. There are many other statements about 
the population and wealth of Kapila-wattu of the same kind. 
But it is said that there were, at that time, 63,000 kings in 
Jambudipa, Kajagaha being the metropolis of Magadha, and 
Bimbis4ra the lord paramount. The city of K61i, the residence 
of another king, was only a few miles from Kapila-wattu, as 
the inhabitants of both cities were accustomed to meet together 
for pastime in the Lumbini garden, which was about half way 
between the two places. With so small a territory as the one 
over which Suddhodana reigned as an inferior king, and with 
his own court to provide for, how did he find means to provide 
for the 40,000 women in the palace of his son, and whence 
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came the wealth that the royal family must have possessed, if 
the king could plough with an implement of gold, and. his son 
give away an ornament worth a laksha of treasure ? And what 
are we to say about the 40,000 women themselves? How 
could 80 great a number of women be taken from so confined 
a population ? Again, the numbers represented as being pre- 
sent on different occasions of importance in the history of 
Buddhism are equally incredible, as when it is said that Bimbi- 
sdra visited Buddha accompanied by 120,000 Brahmans and 
householders, and that 6,000,000 priests were present in the 
city of Pdtali-putta, when the third convocation was held.* 

The tales that are told about the acts performed by Buddha, 
and the wonders attendant on these acts, need only be stated, 
in order to be rejected at once from the realm of reality and 
truth. A moment after his birth, he stepped upon the ground, 
and called out, with the voice of a lion, " Agg6hainasmi 16kassa ; 
jetthohamasmi lokassa; setthohamasmi lokassa; ayamantim& 
jdti ; natthi dhdni punabbawoti. I am chief in the world ; I 
am principal in the world ; I am supreme in the world ; this is 
my last birth; hereafter there is to me no other existence. "f 
At an exhibition of his strength before his assembled relatives, 
prior to his marriage, he sent an arrow from his bow which 
split a hair at the distance of ten miles, though at the time 
"it were dark as if it were night." When five months old he 
9at in the air, without any other support, at a ploughing festi- 
val. The following occurrences took place at the time he 
received the supreme Buddhaship. "When meditating on the 
patichcha samupp&da circle of existence, the ten thousand 
^akwalas (in any of which B6dhisat may be bom) shook twelve 
times. When he attained to the pre-eminent wisdom, the 
whole of these sakwaUts were ornamented (as a festive hall). 
The flags on each side of the sakwala rocks, north, south, east, 
and west, reached to the opposite side, south, north, west, and 
east. Those that were raised on the earth reached to the 

* The statements in this paragraph are taken from the Attakatha 
of the Buddha Wanso, except the last, which is taken from Turnour's 
extracts from the Dipawanso. 

t Mahapaddna Suttanta. Jatakatha-kattha. 
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brahma-loka^ and those that were raised in the brahma-loka 
reached to the earth. All the flower trees in the various sak- 
walas put forth blossoms; and to the same extent the fruit trees 
became laden with fruit. On the trunks and branches there 
were lotus flowers, whilst garlands were suspended from the 
sky. The rocks were rent, and upon them flowers appeared, 
in ranges of seven, one above the other. The whole space ot 
the sakwalas appeared like one wide mass of flowers, as every- 
where they were spread. The Lokdntarika hells, 80,000 miles 
in extent, in all these sakwalas, were illuminated by a more 
brilliant light than could have been made by seven suns. The 
waters of the great ocean, 840,000 miles deep, became fresh. 
The streams of the rivers were arrested. The blind from birth 
saw, the deaf heard, the lame walked, and the bound prisoner 
was set free."* These things are too absurd to require seri- 
ous refutation, and the students at present in even the smaller 
educational establishments of Ceylon, would feel themselves 
aggrieved, were I to make the attempt. 

There are endowments and powers claimed for the ancient 
ascetics, and for Bodhisat in his various forms of existence, of 
the most extraordinary character. We have seen that the rishi 
Mdtanga prevented the sun from rising, and bisected the moon. 
Bindumdti, a courtezan, turned back the stream of the Ganges. 
The chakrawartti kings had horses and elephants on which 
they could ride through the air, and visit any of the four great 
continents. 

"When there was a famine in Weranja, Moggalan, one of the 
two principal disciples of Buddha, asked permission from him 
to turn the earth over, that, as its under surface is like virgin 
honey, the starving population might thereby be fed; and 
when he was asked what would become of the inhabitants of 
the earth, he replied that he would cause an extension of one 
of his hands, and collect in that sdl the people, whilst he in- 
verted the earth with the other. As this was not permitted, 

* Jatakattha-kattha. I could multiply the record of these marvels 
to an indefinite extent, from numerous other works ; but it is not 
necessary, as I found on them no argument. 
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he wanted to take the priests to Uttarakuru, but this proposi- 
tion also was disapproved of by Buddha ; * not from the act 
being impossible, but from its not being necessary that it should 
be performed. 

There were certain powers supposed to be possessed by the 
rishis and rahats that they could exercise at will. There were 
other supernatural endowments, that were connected with the 
exercise of prescribed rites, of an ascetical character. By 
means of pathawi (earth) kasina, being one, the faithftil priest 
can become many. Having caused an earth to appear in the 
sky, or on the water, he can walk, stand, or sit, on its surface. 
By dpo (water) kasina he can enter the earth as if it was water, 
and come out of it ; he can cause water or rain to appear, 
create rivers and seas, and shake the earth, with its mountains. 
By t^jo (fire) kasina, he can send forth smoke, and cause flames 
to arise, and showers of burning charcoal to descend. He can 
subdue the light proceeding from others, by the superior inten- 
sity of his own light. He has the power to bum whatever he 
wills. He can cause a light by which he can see anything, 
as by divine eyes. By w4yo (wind or air) kasina, he can move 
as fast as the wind, and create wind or rain. By other kasinas 
he can cause darkness, turn whatever he wishes into gold, and 
pass through walls and ramparts without touching them. 

But the principal of these mystic rites is that of dhyana, or 
profound meditation. It was whilst engaged in this exercise 
that G6tamo obtained the Buddhaship. In the first watch of 
the night, as he sat under the bo-tree, after he had overcome 
Mara, he received pubba-niw&sa-gnyana, the wisdom by which 
he could know the occurrences in all former births ; in the 
second watch, he received dibba-chakkhun-gnyana, divine eyes, 
a vision clearer than that of men; in the third watch he 
received patichcha-samuppada-gnyana, the wisdom by which 
he could see the whole concatenation of causes and effects — 
that this is sorrow, this the cause of sorrow, this the cessation 
of sorrow, and this the path by which the cessation from sorrow 

* Gogerly : translated from the Parajika. Journal of the Ceylon 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. i. p. 79. 
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may be obtained ; and again, that these are the attachments, 
or desires, this the cause of attachment, this the extinction of 
attachment, and this the path leading to the extinction of at* 
tachment ; and at the dawn of the day he received sabban- 
gnyota-gny&na, the power of knowing, clearly and fully, any- 
thing to which he chose to turn his attention.* 

The priest who intends to practise the dhyanas seeks out a 
retired locality, at the foot of a tree, a rock, a cave, a place 
where dead bodies have been burned, or an uncultivated and 
uninhabited part of the forest^ and prepares a suitable place 
with his robe or with straw. He then seats himself, cross-* 
legged, in an upright position, with his mind free from attach- 
ment and all evil thoughts, and with compassion towards all 
sentient beings, putting away sluggishness and drowsiness, 
possessed of wisdom and understanding, and leaving all doubt, 
uncertainty, and questioning, purifies his mind, and rejoices. 
Like a sick man who gains health, he rejoices ; or a merchant 
who gains wealth, or a prisoner who gains liberty, or a slave 
who gains freedom, or a traveller along a dangerous road who 
gains a place of safety. Thus rejoicing, he is refreshed in 
body ; he has comfort ; and his mind is composed. But he 
retains witarka, reasoning, and wichara, investigation. This 
rejoicing is diffused through his whole body, as the wind 
entirely fills the bag that contains it, or as the oil in which 
cotton has been dipped pervades every part ; it comes in 
contact with his organized frame on all sides ; there is no part 
of his body that does not feel it. Like an attendant who takes 
a metal vessel, in which he puts some of the powder used when 
bathing, and then mixes water with it, as much as is required, 
working them together, within and without, until the blend- 
ing is complete ; so does this rejoicing permeate through the 
whole body, and is diffiised throughout every part. 

In the second dhy&na, the priest hsa put away and overcome 
reasoning and investigation, and attained to clearness and fixed- 
ness of thought, so that his mind is concentrated on one object, 

* Maha Pad&na Suttanta. Jdtakattha*katha. 
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and he has rejoicing and gladness. There is no part of him that 
does not enjoy the pleasant result ; as a deep lake into which no 
river flows, no rain falls, and no water springs up from beneath, 
is filled and pervaded in every part by the water, and is free 
from agitation. 

In the third dhy&na there is no rejoicing, no gladness, and no 
sorrow ; but there is up^kkh&, tranquillity, which is diflused 
through every part of his body, like the water that nourishes 
the lotus, pervading every part, and passing from the root to 
the petals, so that it is saturated with water throughout its 
whole texture. 

In the fourth dhy&na^ reasoning, investigation, joy, and sor- 
row, are overcome, and he attains to freedom from attachment 
to sensuous objects, and has purity and enlightenment of mind. 
These envelope him, as a man when he is covered by a white 
cloth from head to foot, leaving no part of his person exposed. 

The priest who has practised the four dhydnas aright, has 
the power to bring into existence a figure similar to himself, 
with like senses and members ; but he knows that it is not 
himself, as a man who distinguishes one kind of grass from 
another, or a sword from its scabbard, or a serpent from its 
cast-off-skin. This priest has the power of irdhi, which is 
thus exercised. 

1. Being one, he multiplies himself, and becomes many; be- 
ing many, he individualizes himself, and becomes one ; and he 
m^es himself visible or invisible at will. As one goes into 
the water and comes up again, so does he descend into the 
earth, and again rise out of it ; he walks on water as others 
walk on dry land ; as a bird he can rise into the air, sitting 
cross-legged ; he can feel, and touch, and grasp, the sun and 
moon ; in any part of space, as high up as the brahma-16kas, 
he can do anything he likes with his body, like a potter who 
has the power to fashion as he likes the clay, or as a carver in 
ivory with his figures, or a goldsmith with his ornaments. 

2. By the possession of divine ears, he can distinguish the 
sounds made by men and d^was, that are not audible to others, 
whether near or distant ; and he can tell one sound from another, 
as a traveller, when he hears the sound of different drums and 
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chanques^ can distinguish the roll of the drum from the blast 
of the trumpet, and the blast of the trumpet from the roll of 
the drum. 

3. By directing his mind to the thoughts of others, he can 
know the mind of all beings ; if there be attachment to sensu- 
ous objects, he can perceive it, and he knows whether it is 
there or not ; it is the same with all other evils and ignorances ; 
and he knows who are firm or fixed, and who are unstable. 
This knowledge extends both to the r6pa and artipa worlds, 
the worlds in which there is body and in which there is not, 
and it obtains as to tjiose who are about to enter nirwana, and 
are rahat-s. As a youth fond of pleasure, when he looks into 
a mirror, or still water, learns therefrom all about his face and 
appearance, so the priest can distinguish the thoughts of others 
of whatever kind. 

4. By directing his mind to the remembrance of former 
births, he sees one, two, a hundred, a thousand, ten thousand 
and many kalpas of existences ; and thinks — I have been there, 
in such a place ; and my name, family, colour, food, and circum- 
stances, were of such a kind ; I went from this place, and was 
born in that place — ^tracing the manner of his existence from one 
birth to another, and from one locality to another. As a man who 
has business in anpther village goes there, and on his return 
remembers, I stood there, and I sat there ; there I spoke, and 
there I was silent ; in the same way a man remembers his for- 
mer births, whether one thousand or ten thousand. 

5. By directing his mind to the attainment of chakkhu- 
passana-gny&na, or divine vision, he sees sentient beings as 
they pass from one state of existence to another, and the posi- 
tion in which they are born, whether they are mean or noble, 
ill-favoured or good looking. He sees that others, on account 
of errors they have embraced, or propagated, are born in hell, 
and that others again, on account of their merit and truthful- 
ness, are born in some heavenly world. As a man with good 
sight, frt)m the upper story of his house, sees the people in the 
street ; some entering the dwelling and some coming out, and 
others riding in vehicles of different descriptions ; so the priest 
sees the circumstances of other beings in all worlds. 
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6. By directing his mind to the four kinds of evil, viz. anger, 
a desire for existence, ignorance, and scepticism ; he knows that 
this is sorrow, this the cause of sorrow, this the cessation of 
sorrow, and this the cause of the cessation of sorrow ; and again, 
that this is evil, this the cause of evil, this the cessation of 
evil, and this the cause of the cessation of evil. His mind is 
free from the four kinds of evil. He knows, I have overcome 
the repetition of existence; I have completed my observance of 
the precepts ; that which is proper to be done, I have done ; 
there is nothing further to which I have to attend ; my work is 
completed and done. As a man who stands by the side of a 
lake, when the water is clear and still, sees under the surface 
different kinds of shells, stones, potsherds, and fishes, some in 
motion and some at rest, and thinks. Here are shells, here are 
stones, here are potsherds, and here are fishes ; so the priest 
knows, I have overcome the repetition of existence ; all that 
I have to do, is done. 

The above paragraphs are taken from the Suttanta called 
S&manya Phala, or the advantages of the priesthood. It is 
said of each observance, that it is good and profitable, but the 
last is declared to be the most excellent of all ; it has nothing 
higher, no superior. 

Here I pause ; and I ask myself, in bitterness of soul. Is this 
all ? With all his reputed wisdom, can Buddha lead his follow- 
ers to ''nothing higher, nothing superior?" After a sentient 
being has existed more myriads of years than tongue can utter, 
and throughout the whole of this period, from the commence- 
ment of his existence until its last stage, been subject to 
** birth, decay, sorrow, weeping, grief, discontent, and vex- 
ation," according to the teaching of the patichcha samupp&da, 
has Buddhism nothing better to present to him than that which 
is seen in the extract I have made from the Sdmanya Phala 
Suttanta? What is it? It is, first, a rejoicing. But in 
what way ? Is it from thoughts that fill the soul with their 
grandeur and magnificence, pouring within it, from a thousand 
origins, stream upon stream of the glorious imaginations that 
end)le man to revel in the free exercise of intellectual power. 
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as he seeks to grasp all present knowledge, or exults before the 
radiant visions of eternity? There is no soul about it at all, 
whether in reality or figure. It is just a sensation of the body; 
as when the nose smells the perfume, or the tongue tastes the 
pleasant flavour, or the skin is shampooed by the soft hand ; 
and with far less of the great and grand about it than when the 
eye looks upon the beautiful vision, or the ear listens to har- 
monious sounds. There is an effort to take from man all that is 
noble in his heritage, and make him lower than the lowest 
creature that moves; with no more vitality about him than there 
is in the nidikumba sensitive plant, in the last moment of its 
drooping, when all its leaves are folded, and it lies in weakness, 
having life yet within it, but not apparent. What real benefit 
would there be in the power to multiply forms and appearan- 
ces ? Were it true that the priest, by the aid of irdhi, could 
listen to all sounds, and know all thoughts, and see all former 
births, and watch the course of all transmigration, and learn 
the cause of all causes, what advantage is derived therefrom, if 
the acquirement of this power is to lead to results so insigni- 
ficant ? For what is the next stage in the supposed uprising 
of this privileged priest ? He has done all that he has to do ; 
the work of existence is completed ; life's labour, in births in- 
numerable, is over ; the goal, the long-anticipated reward, the 
final consummation of the whole series of births and deaths, is 
now attained. But what is it? Nothingness. 

In the whole story of humanity ; in all the confessions of 
heathen philosophy ; in all that we learn from the misery pro- 
duced by caste, slavery, and the foul deeds of war ; in all the 
conclusions to which disappointed man has come, in his far 
wanderings from God ; there is nothing more cheerless, more 
depressing, or more afflictive, than the revelations of the Sut- 
tanta in which Buddha tries to set forth the highest privilege 
of the highest order of sentient being. As we read it, we 
should be ready to rebuke, with all severity, the religious guide 
who thus takes from man all that is eminent in present attain- 
ment, and all that is bright in anticipation, did we not know 
that its representations arose from ignorance of the mercy and 
love of the one and only Lord of earth and heaven, and that 
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they are another illustration of the apostle's words, "the whole 
creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together until now." 
But the angelic song has been heard, proclaiming, "good ti- 
dings of great joy which shall be to all people," through Him 
who was then bom " in the city of David, a Saviour, which is 
Christ, the Lord," and by whose atonement upon the cross there 
is now offered to every one who, through faith, will accept it, 
a "joy unspeakable, and full of glory," and "to them who by 
patient endurance in well doing seek for glory and honour and 
immortality. Eternal Life." 

III. 

1 . In the preceding pages, I have spoken of Buddha as a 
real personage ; I have attributed to an individual words and 
acts, and have regarded the words and acts recorded in the 
Pitakas as said and done by that individual ; but in this I have 
used the language of the Buddhist, and not that of my own 
conviction or belief. I will not say that I think no such person 
as Sdkya Singha ever existed ; but I affirm that we cannot know 
anything about him with certainty ; and that, as it is not possible 
to separate the myth from the truth, we cannot rely implicitly 
on any one statement that is made in relation to him, either in 
the Text or Commentary. There is doubt as to his birth-place, 
his race, and the age in which he lived ; and in a still greater 
degree, about almost every other event connected with his 
history. There are a few things said about him that we might 
believe, because they are such as are common to man ; but even 
upon these we cannot look without suspicion, from the over- 
crowding of the page that records them with the most glaring 
untruths ; and whether Gotamo, prince and philosopher, ever 
existed or not, we are quite certain that the Gotamo Buddho 
of the Pitakas is an imaginary being, and never did exist. 

2. It will be said, " How do you account, then, for the pro- 
duction of these works, if the sage whose teachings they pro- 
fess to contain, and whose miraculous power they set forth, 
never did teach these doctrines, and never did perform these 
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supernatural deeds ? In answering this question, there may be 
an apparent difl&culty, but it is not real. The fables invented 
by the Buddhists have had their counterpart in other ages, and 
among other people. There are the Puranas and other works 
of the Brahmans, and the Zend Avesta of the Parsees, abound- 
ing with exaggerations almost equaUy extravagant. The Tal- 
muds of the Jews are of a similar character. In classic history, 
without mentioning the innumerable myths about imaginary 
heroes and gods, we have Pythagoras of Samos, ApoUonius of 
Tyana, Apuleius the African, and Melampus of Argos, who 
may have been real personages, but have become mythical 
through the miraculous endowments that are attributed to 
them, and the tales that have been invented about their know- 
ledge and power. In fact, wherever the word of God is un- 
known, or it is regarded as a sealed book to be read only by 
the priest, all classes and races have formed for themselves, like 
the Buddhists, a mythology, with a host of imaginary beings, 
whom they have invested with prodigious strength, unbounded 
wisdom, or unearthly purity. 

The manner in which these inventions arise, may be traced 
the most clearly in the history of Mahomet. Against the sup- 
position that legends of this character would be invented about 
the impostor of Mecca, there is the existence of the Koran, col- 
lected soon after his death, and the fact that he laid no claim to 
the possession of miraculous powers. But about 200 years after 
the Hegira, the traditions respecting him had multiplied* to 
such an extent, that it was thought necessary to collect them 
together, and separate the trustworthy from the fabulous. 

"Reliance upon oral traditions," says Dr. Weil, "at a time 
when they were transmitted by memory, alone, and every day 
produced new divisions among the professors of Islam, opened 
up a wide field for fabrication and distortion. There was 
nothing easier, when required to defend any religious or politi- 
cal system, than to appeal to an oral tradition of the prophet. 
The nature of these so-called traditions, and the manner in 
which the name of Mahomet was abused to support all possible 
lies and absurdities, may be gathered most clearly from the 
fact that Bockhari, who travelled from land to land to gather 
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I'rom the learned the traditions they had received, came to 
the conclusion, after many years' sifting, that out of 600,000 
traditions ascertained by him to be then current, only 4,000 
were authentic." We may remark, that Mahomet began to 
contemplate his pretended mission about six centuries after 
Christ, and Gotamo is represented as looking towards his exalt- 
ed office the same number of years before Christ. Nor is this the 
only resemblance in the circumstances of the two men. As 
there was no pain to the mother of Buddha before his birth, so 
the mother of Mahomet suffered no inconvenience from the 
treasure with which she was entrusted. As Buddha stepped 
upon the ground immediately after his birth, and proclaimed 
his dignity with a loud voice ; so, at the instant Mahomet was 
born, he prostrated himself on the ground, and recited the 
creed. As Brahma and Sekra were in attendance at the birth 
of Buddha, and to wash and refresh the mother and child "two 
streams of water were sent by the d^was ; " so three angels, 
" brighter than the sun," appeared from heaven to welcome the 
the prophet, and they afterwards washed him seven times. The 
whole sakwala was enlightened at the birth of the son of Mkjk, 
and the streets and palaces of Boska, about sixty miles from 
the Jordan, were illuminated at the birth of the son of Amina. 
Each of the mothers had only one child. The rishi K&lad^wala 
examined the person of the young prince, to see whether the 
signs of Buddhaship were to be found, when he saw them de- 
claning his Aiture exaltation ; and the monk Bahira examined 
the body of Mahomet to discover the seal of prophesy ; seeing 
it plainly impressed upon his back, he referred to the sacred 
books, and finding all the marks to correspond, he declared the 
boy to be the expected apostle. As no one could measure the 
height of Buddha, because however extended the instrument 
by which they tried to measure him, he was higher still ; so, 
when Mahomet was weighed by the angels against a thousand 
of his people, **he outweighed them all." As Buddha was pro- 
tected from the storm by the extended hood of the naga Mu- 
chalinda ; so Mahomet was shaded by the angels during the 
heat of the day, and at other times was screened from the sun 
by a cloud, "moving as he moved, and stopping as he stopped." 
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As Buddha^ at three steps, went to the heaven of Sekra ; so 
Mahomet, mounted on the horse Borak, in the tenth part of a 
night, passed beyond the third heaven, and approached within 
two bow-shots of the eternal throne.* We thus learn, that 
tradition soon invests with impossible endowments those whom 
it delights to honor ^ and that in the legends that are connected 
with religions widely different from each other, there is some* 
times a great siinilaiity as to character and extravagance. 

3. Nearly the whole of the Mohammedan legends I have 
enumerated, were the growth of about two hundred years ; but 
more than twice that number of years elapsed between the 
death of Buddha and the period when the Pitakas are said to 
have been committed to writing. In this long interval there 
would be time for the invention of the wonderful tales that are 
contained in the sacred books. Of the rapid increase of these 
legends we have an instance on record, as, though only one 
hundred years elapsed between the visit of Fa Hian to India 
and that of Soung yun, "in the interval the absurd traditions 
respecting Sdkya Muni's life and actions would appear to have 
been infinitely multiplied, enlarged, and distorted."! I have 
already expressed my doubts as to the truth of the statements 
given by the historians of Ceylon, both in reference to the mode 
in whidi the Pitakas are said to have been written by the 
priests, and the time in which they were written. There were 
books in existence, regarded by the Buddhists as of authority, 
long before b. c. 80. It was the opinion of Tumour that there 
were records in the island previous to the writing of ^e Pitakas 
at the Alu wih&ra^ "and that the concealment of the record till 
the reign of the Ceylonese ruler Wattagamini, between B. c. 
101 and 76, was a part of the esoteric scheme of that (Buddhist) 
creed, had recourse to in order to keep up the impression as to 
the priesthood belilg endowed with the gift of inspiration." J 

* Muir*s Life of Mahomet, passim, f Lieut. Col. Sykes: Notes 
on the Religious, Moral, and Political State of Ancient India. Jour- 
nal of the Royal Asiatic Society, No. xii. 280. 

} Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bombay, vol. vii, 722. 

s 
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By inspiration is meant rahatsbip. This power is not ascribed 
to the writers of the Pitakas in the Mahawanso^ but we meet 
with it in the Sdra Sangaha. ^' After the nirw&na of Buddha, 
for the space of 450 years, the Text and Commentaries, and 
all the words of the Tath&gato, were preserved and transmit- 
ted by wise priests, orally, mukha-path^na. But having seen 
the evils attendant upon this mode of transmission, five hundred 
and fifty rahats, of great authority, in the cave called A16ka 
( Alu) in the province of Malaya, in Lank&, under the guardian- 
ship of the chief of that province, caused the (sacred) books to 
be written." The third convocation is said to have been held 
in the reign of As6ka, B. c. 307, and inscriptions are still found 
in many parts of India that were cut in his reiisn. Now we 
can scaLly think that if the art of writing was commonly 
practised in that age, and for Buddhist purposes, the same 
medium would not be used for the preservation and transmis- 
sion of the sacred compilations. The Brahmans had a fanciful 
notion that it would be a desecration of the Yedas to. commit 
them to writing, but the disciples of Buddha could have no 
such prejudice about the Dharmma, as the benefit of its doc- 
trines was for all classes of men that would embrace its suppo^ 
sed truths, or obey the ordinances of its discipline.* 

There are other difficulties connected with the alleged man- 
ner of the introduction of the Pitakas into Ceylon. With the 
Commentaries, they are ten times the size of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Allowing that Mahindo retained the whole in his own 
mind, exactiy and perfectly, how could he teach them to others, 
without their being written. On the supposition that he re- 
peated the whole once every two years that he spent in Ceylon, 

* Since writing the statement that appears on page 42, I have 
met with the following sentence in Gogerly's translations fi-om the 
P&r4iik&. "There were in Rajagaha seventeen children who were 
friends, Up&li being the principal one ; his parents thought much of 
a profession for him, by which he might obtain a livelihood after 
their death. They thought of his being a scribe, but remembered 
that writing would tire his fingers." Journal of the Ceylon Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. ii. p. 12i. 
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as he resided here forty-seven years, no priest could have heard 
the recitation more than twenty-four times ; and how is it pos^ 
fiible that any one could remember thirty million letters from 
hearing them only twenty-four times, and with an interval of 
a year between the repetition of each sentence or sermon. And 
if certain priests heiurd and remembered only a part, which 
part they taught to others, the difficulties are not lessened 
thereby, as the first instructers must have learnt all they did 
learn from the mouth of Mahindo. Nor must we forget that the 
priests of Ceylon were at that time ignorant of Pali, and would 
have to acquire a knowledge of this language before they could 
derive any advantage from the teachings of their royal precep- 
tor. My Buddhist friends will say that I am entirely over- 
looking the fact that there were rahats in those days. But this 
I cannot believe, because the Greeks had then begun to hold 
intercourse with the very city whence Mahindo came, and if 
men with powers like those, attributed to the rahats had then 
existed, they would doubtless have made it known to their 
ooimtrymen, along with the other wonders they told them 
about India. The recoUective faculty was cultivated to its 
utmost perfection by the Arabians ; but though the Koran is 
trifling in size when compared with the Pitakas, Kdtib al 
Wackadi mentions only four or five persons who could repeat 
the whole at the time of Mahomet's death ; and to make it 
credible that the whole had been retained in his own mind, it 
was fabled that the angel Gabriel had with him an annual 
recitation of the entire word.* 

All analogy, all collateral facts that we can bring to bear 
upon the question, forbid the receiving of the statement that 
the Pitakas were first written in the reign of Wattagamini. 
We are told of "sacred books" being carried to China long 
before this period. It may be said that this invalidates an 
argument I have presented above, that the number of the 
false ti^itions' of Buddhism was multiplied because of the 
length of the interval between the death of the sage and 
the writing of the Dharmma. But this objection is set aside 

* Muir*s Life of Mahomet, vol. i. p. v. 
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by another fiurt, that wherever we meet with books at an 
earlier period than the reign of Wattagamini, the em of 
Buddha is carried backward several hundred yeigre beyond th^ 
date of his death, as given by the Singhalese records. The 
Tibetan version of the Pitakas is said to have been translf^ 
from works ** compiled" at three diflferent jAaces, and that the 
Sutras in general " were first written in tjie Si^dhu langu^e."* 
There are many evidences thf^t the Commentaries were not 
written by Buddhaghoso in the exact form in which they ar^ 
said to have come down to his age. He tells us that he omits 
certain portions ; and in other instances refers us for furtii^r 
information to the Wisuddhi Magga. This is not the mimner 
of a man who undertakes to translate a record every sentence 
of which he regards as divine ; as he would know that if some 
parts were omitted, and others added^ such a course would 
prevent his work from being acknowledged as an authoritative 
rule of faith and conduct. He also refers to Milinda Panha, 
as explaining more fully certain subjects that he introduces. 
In the Attakathd of Digha Nikdya he says, that ^Hhis Commen- 
tary, which is called Suman'galawildsini, is made, katd, by the 
venerable one who is named by his teachers, Buddhagh6so, 
whose knowledge of the Pitakas and the Commentaries is un- 
limited (without anything to obstruct it)." The author of the 
Sdra Sangha says that on one occasion he made a wrong state- 
ment, "from carelessness or want of thought." And if upon 
one occasion, what certainty have we that it was not the same 
in other instances ? 

The names of the principal books in Tibetan agree with those 
in Pali, but I can find no refer§nce to any Commentary, like 
that which is said to have been brought from India by Mahindo. 
According to the opinion of the Buddhists of Ceylon, and 
upon the principles they assume, the Atuwdwas, as we have 
seen, must be of equal authority with the T^xt, and there is 
no possibility of evading this conclusion. The same men who 
wrote the Atuw&was in the reign of Wattagamini wrote the 

* Csoma de Korosi : Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, vol. 
vi. p. 687. 
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Te^ft. Tbe ^mxe priest who brought tlie Text from India 
brought fttao ih^ Atuw4wa». Both the priests who wrote them> 
a^cl the priest who brought them^ ia*e rego^rded as being rdiata^ 
and^ thei*d&r^^ a9 unerring in their knowledge of religious 
truth. They wer© aot inspired in the Christian sense of the 
wopd, b^QC^us^ ther(9 waii m one tg innpire them ; but they had 
withiii l^odselyep that which is equivalent to inspiration in 
other systems. Th^ Buddhists of Ceylon have thus welded the 
Text and the Commentary so firmly togethert that if one is 
proved to be in error, the other loses its authority ; and as we 
have proved that the Commentary rests on no solid foundation, 
we are obliged to put the Text in the same position of uncer- 
tainty and mistrust Independent of the absurdities and im- 
possibilities contained in the Commentaries^ the common rules 
of criticism would oblige us to declare this compilation to be 
of little value as a record of facts, and of no authority as an 
exponent of the system of Buddha as originally promulgated 
by the sage himself, when he instituted the religion known by 
his name. 

There is this difference between a secular and sacred record. 
From the former we may cull what we suppose to be correct^ 
and reject the rest, without denying the general authority of 
the author, as he presents himself before us as a man liable to 
be mistaken. But we cannot do the same with books that are 
regarded as sacred, without taking away their authority entire- 
ly as a divine rescript. The supposition that they contain 
error is fatal to their claims as a religious authority. Therefore, 
as we have proved that the Pitakas contain that which is not 
true, that which is contrary to known fact, not in isolated in- 
stances only, but in connexion with their most essential princi- 
ples, we have placed them in the same category as the works 
of any other author, who is neither rahat nor rishi. It follows, 
as a necessary consequence, that he who places trust in their 
sarana, under the supposition that it is based upon divine truth, 
will find, to his utter undoing, that there is in them no power to 
save. But there are many who will read my work that cannot 
be brought to see or acknowledge this consequence. They say 
that nobody now believes the tales about Maha Meru ; and 
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about waves, trees^ or fishes^ many miles in si^e^ and about 
lions as swift as sound ; and yet, with strange and reprehensi- 
ble inconsistency, they still profess to believe that the books 
contaming them are a divine and authoritatiye canon. They 
say that these things are intended as allegories^ figures, and 
hyperboles; but a moment's unprejudiced thought must con- 
vince them that this is impossible^ as they rest upon the same 
foundation, and possess the same warrant, as the most impor- 
tant of Buddha's doctrines and revelations. The connexion 
between the one and the other is so indissoluble, that if Maha 
M^ru, and the other things I have enumerated above, are 
proved to have no existence, or to be impossibilities. Buddhism 
cannot be a true religion, and must be rejected as a guide to 
salvation or to heaven. 

4. Among the most singular of the claims put forth in behalf 
of Buddha, we may name the assertion, that though he taught 
the same doctrines that former Buddhas had done, all his revela- 
tions were the result of his own personal discovery, by means 
of intuition, entirely apart from experience, without any 
instruction from another, and without any aid from tradition, or 
from any other of the sources by which knowledge is generally 
communicated to man. In the interval between one Buddha 
and another, *'not only does the religion of the preceding 
Buddhas become extinct, but the recollection and record of all 
preceding events are also lost."* In the first sermon preached 
by Buddha at Benares, he says, ** Within me, priests, for the 
attainment of these previotish/ unknown doctrines, the (divine) 
eye was developed, knowledge was developed, wisdom waa de- 
veloped, perception was developed, light was developed."*. But 
the claim to exclusive clearness of perception, and extent of 
knowledge, put forth by Buddha, is inconsistent with the 
power he attributed to the rishis. In the twelve kalpaa previous 
to Gotamo, twenty-four Buddhas appeared, and the doctrines 
of all former Buddhas are the same as those of 66tamo, though 
not always developed to the same extent. Then, if Kdlade- 
wdla, and other rishis, could see backward forty kalpas, why 

* Turnoxir : Mahawanso, xxviii. 
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were they not as able to tell the doctrines of former Buddhas 
as Gotamo himself? If the titthiyd unbelievers could see 
the past in the manner that Buddha affirms, how could any of 
them oppose him, when from the power to see backward forty 
kalpas, they must have known that their predecessors were in 
error? And if these men, who could receive no aid from 
Buddha, because they were the promoters of another system, 
could see the past, and learn all about it, where was the neces- 
sity for Buddha, through numberless births, to seek the attain- 
ment of the Buddhaship, in order that he might teach men the 
way to nirw&na, when others, according to his own principles, 
were able to learn aU that was required to be known, in order 
to secure the same consummation ? Buddha must be wrong, 
on one side or the other ; either when he says, that his doctrines 
were "previously unknown," or when he says, that his oppo- 
nents could see backward "forty kalpas." 

There are other facts that lead us to question the truth of 
Buddha's statement, as to men's entire ignorance of the exist- 
ence and doctrines of the former Buddhas. He tells us that 
the Vedas were given in the time of K&syapa Buddha. When 
I ask how all knowledge of the former Buddhas was lost, if 
the Vedas then given, were still in existence, though cor- 
rupted, I am told that the oblivion of the past extends only to 
matters connected with Buddhism; which reply is too unsatis- 
factory to be received. But there are other events that tend 
to shake our faith in this statement, unless the knowledge that 
so extensively prevailed of former Buddhas was the conse- 
quence of his own revelations, which it would be difficult to 
prove, as the Pitakas give no sanction to such a conjecture. Fa 
Hian tells us, in reference to the hill Kakutap^da : " It is here 
that the great Kia she (Kdsyapa Buddha) is actually present. 
He perforated the foot of the hill that he might enter it, and 
prevented any other from entering in the same way. At a 
considerable distance thence, there is a lateral opening, in 
which is the entire body of Kia she. The Tao kiao of all king- 
doms and countries come here annually to adore Kia she." 
The Chinese have this formula : " Namo Buddhdya. Namo 
Dhamm&ya. Namo Sangdya. Namo Kasyapaya. Om I Hara, 
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hara, liara. Ho, he, he. Namo Kdsyapaya. Arhate. Samyak- 
Sambuddhaya." In the Journals of Fa Hian the refei^ences 
to Kasyapa are so frequent, as to lead to the conclusion that 
in the age in which he visited India^ this Buddha was regarded 
with much and widely-extended reverence. In the temple at 
Sanchi, there is an inscription which records that a female 
devotee *^ caused money to be given for the lamps of the four 
Buddhas.^' It is, therefore, probable^ that much more was known 
of the former Buddhas in the time of G6tamo than is acknow- 
ledged by the Pitakas of the Singhalese, who worship no 
Buddha but the last. That there were ever any beings in 
existence with endowments similar to those attributed to the 
Buddhas, I must again deny, from the arguments I have previ- 
ously advanced ; but there may have been religious teachers, 
sages, or philosophers, whose system was embraced tod extend- 
ed by the son of Mdya. In some instances honours were paid 
to these former Buddhas that were denied to G6tamo. Fa 
Hian siays : " Thiao tha (Ddwadatta) has sectaries who still 
subsist; these honour the three Foes (Buddhas) of the past 
time ; Shy kia wen foe (Sdkya) they honour not.** From this 
it appears that the religion founded by B^wadatta, the brother- 
in-law of Gotamo, was yet in existence eight hundred years 
after his death. According to the Ceylones^ records, D^wa- 
datta, after endeavouring in vain to reach Buddha that he 
might ask and receive forgiveness for his evil deeds, went to the 
Awichi hell, having previously been abandoned by all his dis- 
ciples. But how could his followers have been led to woi*ship 
the former Buddhas, and refuse to worship G6tdmo, if all 
they knew about his predecessors Was derived from his own 
revelations ? 

5. The rapid spread of Buddhism on tke continent of India 
may be accounted for, in part, by the cifcums^nces of the age 
in which Gotamo is said to have lived. Wtotever that age 
might be, it is evident that in it the Brahmans had begun to 
put forth their claims to superiority, which wei^ opposed by 
all classes, and especially by all persons o£ royal lineage. 
Whoever, at such a crisis, presented himself as their opponent^ 
would soon have followers in abundance ; but in Gotamo there 
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was a prince^ who^ in addition to the influence he possessed from 
being a royal personage, was himself a subtle disputant^ able 
to contend with any adversary whatever in the dialectics of 
the time. It was an age of controversy^ one of tliose eras that, 
occasionally occur, when men wake up firom their usual apathy, 
and restless thinkers appear, sometimes for the world's weal 
and sometimes for its hurt, contending with each other in the 
arena of debate, with all the eagerness of the warrior on the 
field of battle, when the destiny of empires is at stake. But 
Ski such times the masses of the people are perplexed by tiie 
contests and contradictions of rival systems ; and though in- 
terested for a time by the war of words, they are soon wearied, 
and long for repose. The boldest pretender has then the best 
chance of securing their regard; and when once their con* 
fidence has been gained, they follow their leader with enthu- 
siasm, as the watchwords of a party save them from the trou- 
ble of searching after truth. The doctrines ascribed to Buddha 
were popular in their character, and well designed to secure 
the attention of all. They were just what men like to listen 
to ; as they were invited thereby to take refuge in something 
that promised to be a protection, yet requiring littie more than 
the repetition of a form to secure its privileges. The rules 
were definite, the keeping of them was not irksome, and the 
reward promised to the obedient was ample. It was enough 
to secure high recompence, if its votaries gave alms and ren<> 
dered homage to Bhagaw& during his lifetime, or to his repre- 
sentatives when he was dead ; for though these things would 
not secure nirw&na, they would ensure an admittance to tiie 
sensuous pleasures of a d^wa-16ka, which to many minds would 
be much more desirable than the extinction of being. 

Of the manner in which Buddhism gained its hold on coun- 
tries away from India we know too little to be able to speak 
with certainty. Whatever might be its superiority when first 
brought in contact with otiier systems, that advantage was wt 
retained^ The character given by travellers of the priests m 
China is, tiiat they are ^'low," ** stupid and unintellectual," 
'^ wretched specimens of humanity,'' and that many of them 
are fugitives outiaws, and bandits, who have been driven by 
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want or fear to seek an asylum in the temples. Of the priests 
who wear the yellow robe in other countries a similar character 
is given — ^idle, ignorant, untruthful, and without respect. 

In all countries, the honours claimed by the priesthood 
have won many to its ranks. In the course of time they were 
carried out to so great an extent, that the mendicant sramanas 
succeeded in placing the members of their Sangha in a higher 
position than even the Brahman himself was seeking to secure. 
In the one instance, there was pride of caste ; in the other, 
pride of office ; but the principle was the same in both instances. 
The priesthood, (as we call the office, from the want of a bet- 
ter name,) was at first open to nearly all, whether men or wo- 
men. The man who had been a slave, if set free by his master, 
might receive admission ; and when once the yellow robe was 
around him, he could claim the reverence of kings. Even 
higher honours than this were gained, when the use of the 
tun-sarana, the threefold protective formula, was established, 
as the poor misguided worshipper was led to say, "I take 
refuge in the priesthood." And when the discourse called 
Katana was composed, now read as part of the Pirit, the priests 
proceeded to a still more daring usurpation, and made the ruler 
of the d6wa-loka Tawutisfi. say, " Ye demons who are here 
assembled, celestial or terrestrial, we adore the as sociated 
priest hood, the Tathdgato, worshipped by gods and men. May 
there be prosperity.** They thus represent themselves, not 
only as being higher than the gods, but as being on an equality 
with the supreme Buddha, and as receiving an equality of wor- 
ship. In the Khanda Pirit the following words are attributed to 
Buddha. "Infinite (in excellence) is Buddha; infinite his doc- 
trines; infinite his priesthood." It was in consistence with these 
teachings, that when bishop Heber asked a priest, in Kandy, if 
Jie worshipped the gods, he replied, " No; thej^ods worship me." 
From its commencement, notwithstanding the advantages it 
offered, and the gentleness of its professions. Buddhism met 
with numerous opponents. . It is by no means certain that it 
was ever the religion of India generally, though at one time 
its monuments might be everywhere seen, and its formularies 
everywhere proclaimed. The worship of fire, the system of 
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the earlier' V^das, seems to have prevailed to a greater extent 
than any other fwth in the time of G6tamo. With this, the spirit 
of asceticism exercised an almost equal> and an increasing, 
influence. Had Buddhism been left to work its own way, 
according to its own principles, it might have flourished among 
the Hindus at the present day, as one of their many forms of 
religion. But in the gathering together of the armies, and the 
fierce contentions of the kings, at the burning of Buddha's body, 
we have a key to much of its subsequent history. It was used 
as a political instrument. The kings allied themselves to 
Buddhism, to save their race from the degradation that threaten- 
ed it firom the Brahman. But its tacit condemnation of caste 
was remembered, by its royal partizans, ii^hen its denouncement 
of ccHitention and war was unheeded. The struggle that ensued 
is, perhiqis, one of the most sanguinary in the history of man, 
firom the bitterness of the passions it called forth, the length of 
its duration, and the extent of the area in which it prevailed ; 
but no red record tells us now of its alternations of conquest 
and defeat. Parasu Bima, regarded as the champion of the 
Brahmans, is said to have cleared the earth seven times of the 
whole Kshatriya race. The names of various kings are known 
who perished in the strife.* NSgas^na refers to a battle between 
the brahman Bhadras^, and Chandagutta, of the race of Sdkya, 
in which a hundred kelas (1,000,000,000) of soldiers were 
slain ; and though the number is an oriental exaggeration, the 
battle may be a fact. The adherents of Buddha: were worsted 
in this prolonged struggle ; and about the sixth century after 
Christ, l^e prince Sudhanvan gave orders to put all the Budd- 
hists in India to deatb. MMhava Achfirayi says : ^^ A-setor-d- 
tushadre Bauddhandm vriddhab^tlakan na hanti sa hantavyo 
bhrity&n ityanwasdt nripah. The king commanded his servants 
to put to death the old men and the children of the Bauddhas, 
fix)m l^e bridge of Bama to the snowy mountain : let him who 
slays not be sliun."f The fusion of three castes out of the 
four, leaving the Brahmans paramount, and alone in integrity 

* Monier Williams's Inaugural Lecture. f Professor Wilson: 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. xvi. p. 258. 
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<^ race^ is a proof of the severity of the strife. Among the 
millions of the Hindus, Buddha has not now a single worshipper. 
Even in the time of Fa Hian, Kapila-wattu was one vast soli- 
tude^ without either king or people, and the roads were, infested 
by elephants and lions. The minister of the powerful Akbar, 
in the sixteenth century, could find no one in the wide domi* 
nions of his master who could give him any explanation of the 
doctrines of G6tamo« 

It would be unfair to Buddhism were I to allow the supposi- 
tion to go forth that I regard the present work as containing 
anything like a complete exposition of the system; though it so 
happens that nearly all its leading principles have come under 
our review, from the whole of them being founded in error. 
I am here a controversialist, and not an expositor : but I may 
express my conviction, that little more is to be learnt about its 
princii»a from the numerous works written by its disciples. Its 
principal facts and most important doctrines are now known ; 
and when our expositions of the system are confirmed, there 
will be little to reward further research. But in the develope- 
ment of its character and tendency, its bearing upon the inter- 
ests of mankind, and the place it holds among the agencies that 
have exerted an extensive influence in the east, there is a vast 
field for cultivation, and a harvest of admonitory instruction 
for future generations. I have proved that Buddhism is not a 
revelation of truth, that its founder was an erring and imper- 
fect teacher, and ignorant of many things that are now almost 
universally known ; and that the claim to the exercise of om- 
niscience made for him by his followers is an imposition and 
pretence^ These conclusions I have founded upon statements 
taken from the sacred records. Were it possible to form a true 
history of the rise and progress of Buddhism, it would be a 
record of great value. But this can never be, as the attempt 
to accompHsh it, with the documents now in existence, would 
be like the search for a portion of the water of the Ganges in 
the southern extremity of the Indian ocean. We can now only 
regard Buddha as an impostor ; whereas, if we could learn the 
tyuth, it might have changed our censure into respect. We 
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might have seen the struggles of a mind honestly, though 
unsuccessfully, contending with evil, and have been led to in- 
vest his name with honours equal to those given to other sages 
and moralists. If the compilers of the Pitakas had had the mag- 
nanimity of the followers of Mahomet, and rejected from the 
canon all spurious traditions, it would have been a great boon 
to the real interests of Buddhism. The inconsistencies and 
mistakes with which it is now charged, and the most apparent 
of its defects, may be the result of misconception and mis- 
representation on the part of the exponents of the original 
system, as propounded by S&kya Singha. It now presents vari- 
ous anomalies, a few of which I enumerate, that his own words 
might have explained. We can scarcely think that one who 
set himself so strongly against the pretensions of caste would 
render to it the greatest homage in his power, by declaring 
that the Buddhas are always bom of the two highest castes, the 
Kshatriya or the Brahman. There are evidences throughout 
the records of Buddhism, of an awkward attempt to join to- 
gether three opposite systems ; that of the householder, the 
mendicant priest, and the hermit, or jungle-ascetic. The revels 
that take place in the d^wa-lokas, with the imperfections, 
grossness, and bad passions of their inhabitants, do not agree 
with the renunciation of pleasure, or the freedom from evil, 
represented as necessary in those who seek the rewards of reli- 
gion. All idea of atonement by sacrifice, or of salvation through 
the vicarious sufferings of another, is set at nought and reject- 
ed; and yet the "painful births" of B6dhisat are represented 
as being voluntarily endured to prepare him for the recep- 
tion of the Buddhaship, by which he was enabled to guide 
men to "the city of peace," nirw&na. Though Buddha is made 
to declare that there is no self, nothing like a soul that goes 
from one state of existence to another, he says continually, 
speaking of being in by-gone ages, " I was that person ; " as in 
the Sussondiya J&taka, when, in the gurulu (a fabulous bird) 
birth he committed sin with the queen of Tambatdda, and 
declares expressly, after narrating the circumstances under 
which the deed was done, " I am he that was a gurulu at that 
time." 
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Other defects may have been inherent in the original system. 
The universal practice of two out of the five great precepts is 
an impossibility — the first and third — not to take life, and not 
to have sexual intercourse. The prohibition of things not 
wrong in themselves is absolute — not to drink/ intoxicating li- 
quors, and not to receive money. We are taught, from a higher 
source, that it is not the use of these things, but the abuse^ 
that is an evil. But as Buddhism can offer no hand of help, 
to enable man to be '^temperate in all things," it can only con- 
fess its weakness, and forbid them altogether, as other systems 
have done that are not of God. 

The principle of the third precept is most insulting to the 
woman, inasmuch as its infraction is not a wrong done to her^ 
but to her possessor or guardian. It was my intention to have 
inserted an extract from the Sammadithi Sutra Wannand, on the 
position of woman ; but the licence given to her to do wrong 
is so great, and the preservation of her chastity regarded as so 
^nall a matter, that I fear to publish the quotation, lest it. 
should lead any of those who may read it to regard themselves 
as under no restraint. There are twenty kinds of women who 
are not to be approached, among whom the wife is not men- 
tioned, unless she comes under the class, ** protected by some 
one ; " though it is the consequence to another, and not the act 
itself, that is regarded as constituting the crime. There are 
some circumstances under which it is not sin to the woman, 
and others under which it is not sin to either party. The con- 
sent of the protector, whether relative qt guardian, renders the^ 
act blameless that would otherwise be a sin. The woman who 
has personally no social or legal protector has no protection from 
any other source. She who is forlorn and friendless, and needs 
a shield the most, is deserted in her exposed position, and is 
accounted as having none of tjie rights of woman. About the 
plighting of the troth between one man and one woman, till 
death them do part. Buddhism knows nothing. The mortality 
of the system has been praised ; but for what reason ? It is 
sometimes said that it has ten commandments, very little dif- 
ferent to those of the Holy Scriptures. But is it so ? In reali- 
ty, there is no command at all. When a man or a woman chooses 
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they can go to the temple, and say before the priest, " I take 
the ordinance not to approach one of the other sex ; " and if 
no time be stated, when it is taken, the obligation ceases, at the 
end of the p6y& day. It is an absolute continence that is de* 
clared, and has little more relation to the seventh command- 
ment of Sinai, than a vow to abstain from animal food for a day 
would have to the conunand, *^ Thou shalt do no murder." 

The five precepts may be regarded as among the institutions 
of primitive Buddhism, ordained in the time of its founders. 
I must confess that the more closely, I look into the system 
the less respect I feel for the character of its originators. That 
which at first sight appears to be the real glory of Buddhism, 
its moral code, loses all its distinction when minutely examined. 
Its seeming brightness is not that of the morning star, leading 
onward to intenser radiance, but that of the meteor ; and not 
even that ; for the meteor warns the traveller that the dan- 
gerous morass is near ; but Buddhism makes a fool of man by 
prombing to guide him to safety, whilst it leads him to the 
very verge of the fatal precipice. We need not wonder at the 
moral circumstances of the people who profess this system. In 
many instances the door of evil is thrown open by the record 
they take as their religious guide, whilst they know nothing of 
the solemn thought implied by the question, " How can I do 
this great wickedness, and sin against God?" 

The result of a sincere reception of Buddhism, as its pur- 
pose is presented in the Pitakas, is to reduce man to the small- 
est minimum of vitality. The wisdom of sentient existence is, 
to seek to become non-sentient and non-existent ; and as man 
does not possess an immortal soul, it is possible for this to be 
effected. To prove the impossibility of the existence of a soul, 
many a long and weary conversation is recorded in the Abhi- 
damma. All thought is regarded as a material result. The 
operation of the mind is no different in mode to that of the eye, 
or ear ; vision is eye-touch, hearing is ear-touch, and thinking 
is heart-touch. The man, as we have repeatedly seen, is a mere 
mass, or cluster ; a name, and nothing more. He who can re- 
duce himself to a state most resembling a fish when it lies tor- 
pid in the mud, or an animal when it hibernates, is regarded as 
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having attained to the most exalted state of existence. The world 
next t» nirwdna, in the order of privilege, is the fourth brah- 
ma-loka, where the brahmas live 80,000 maha kalpaa, in a state 
neither conscious nor unconscious ; like the infant that lies in 
its cradle in a dim uncertainty of thought and feeling, partly 
sensible, and partly senseless. This fair world, and all its 
scenes of beauty, with all the sweetnesses of social communion, 
are to be turned away from, and despised. To act wisely in 
the highest degree, is to retire to the wilderness, and shut up 
all the senses, and get to be so near nothing that whilst yet 
living there shall be a universal paralysis of body and soul. 
The devotee has then only to commit the suicide of immortality, 
and secure non-existence, and he has reached the perfection of 
being, which is, not to be. 

In such a system, there can be none of the activities of bene- 
volence. Words of kindness are whispered gently by the lip, 
because this can be done without an effort to be practically 
kind, and such words are plentiful. In a discourse connected 
with the Pirit, the following sentences are repeated : ** May 
every being experience happiness, peace, and mental enjoy- 
ment I Whatever sentient beings may exist, erratic or station- 
ary ; or of whatever kind, long, or tall, or middle-sized ; or 
short, or stout; seen, or unseen; near, or remote; bom, or 
otherwise existing — ^may every being be happy... As a mother 
protects her child, the child of her bosom ; so let immeasurable 
benevolence, prevail among all beings ! Let unbounded kind- 
ness and benevolence, prevail throughout the universe above, 
below, around, without partiality^ anger, or enmity! Let 
these dispositions be established in all who are awake, whether 
standing, waking, sitting, or reclining; this place is thus 
constituted a holy residence!** Yet ihe priest who utters 
these words knows that if he were to make any movement 
whatever towards carrying the sentiments they express into 
effect, he would thereby expose himself to ecclesiastical cen- 
sure. He blesses by words, and hot by works. He is an 
overflowing fountain of mercy, but receives back within him-^ 
self all the streams that proceed therefrom. He receives, and 
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does not give. His is the kindness of the heart, and not of the 
hand. It is forbidden to him to prescribe in cases of sickness, 
or to prepare medicines, or to perform any surgical operation. 
One half of the human race is entirely shut out from his sym- 
pathy and regard, as he may not look upon a woman, and the 
sound of her voice is represented as a snare. To gain a liveli- 
hood by calculating eclipses, or studying the motions of the 
planets, or cultivating the ground, is called, as in the other 
instances just named, the seeking of an unworthy livelihood 
by an animal (tirachchdna) science. We need not wonder at 
the vacant look of the robed mendicant. The worship of the 
people can afford little satisfaction to one excluded from the 
smile of woman, the gleam of the stars, and all opportunity of 
doing good. 

The proper idea of sin cannot enter into the mind of the 
Buddhist. His system knows nothing of a supreme intelligent 
Buler of the universe. The priest is to consider, " I am the 
result of karmma; this forms my inheritance, my state of birth, 
my relatives, my support : I shall be heir of all the actions I 
perform, whether they be good or evil." There is no law, be- 
cause there is no lawgiver, no authority from which law can 
proceed. Buddha is superior in honour and wisdom to all other 
beings ; but he claims no right to impose restrictions on other 
men. He points out the course to be taken, if merit is to be 
gained ; but he who refuses to heed his words, does the Tath^- 
gato no wrong. Religion is a mere code of proprieties, a mental 
opiate, a plan for being free from discomfort, a system of per- 
sonal profit, a traffic in merit, a venal process. In addressing 
itself to the individual man, apart from its honied words, it is 
a principle of selfishness; and yet, though this is its begin- 
ning, centre, and end, it seeks to hide its selfishness by denying 
that there is any self. As there is no infinite and all-worthy 
Being, to whose glory we are called upon to live, when we 
commit evil the wrong is done to ourselves, and not to another. 
There is no baseness about it ; it is not an iniquity. Hence 
the impossibility of making the Buddhist feel that he is a sin- 
ner, when the attempt is made to bring the commandment 
home to his conscience. A native has been heard to say that he 

u 
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never committed sin since he was bom, unless It were in catch- 
ing fish ; and some free themselves from the consequences of 
this transgression, by saying that they only take the fish out of 
the water, and they die of themselves. The vil&t profligacy may 
be committed without offence, and may even become a virtue, 
as in the case of the courtezan Bindumati, if in its conmiission 
preference be avoided, and the mind remain unmoved. 

The supposed absence of a holy and ever-present Intelli- 
gence from the universe, throws light on many of the other 
institutions of Buddhism, and makes that possible which would 
otherwise be too manifest an absurdity for it ever to have 
been put in practice. 1. The priest can receive permission to 
put off his robe for a time, and break the precept of conti- 
nence, and be again admitted into the Sangha, without the 
forfeiture of any privilege he previously possessed. 2. In former 
years, when the worshipper entered the temple, on taking upon 
himself the obligations, he said, ^^Ahan bhante ajja ito pat- 
th&ya y&wa pah6mit&wa wisun' wisun' rakkhanatth&ya pan'cha 
sikkh&paddni samkdiydmi. To-day, my lord, I take the five 
precepts, to obey them, severally, as far as I am able, from this 
time forward." The strange clause, ydwa pahomitawa, as far 
as, or as long as, I am able, has recently been omitted, not 
from its incongruity with the system, but from the evil conse- 
quences that followed from its recital. Its use, at any time, 
reveals the absence of all power or authority beyond the will 
of the devotee. 3. There can be no intelligent prayer in Budd- 
hism, as there is no one to listen to its voice. The people re- 
peat the tun-sarana before the image of Buddha. 

Buddhan' saranan' gaebchami I take refuge in Buddha 
Dhamman' saranan^ gachchami I take refuge in the Truth 
Sanghan' saranan' gachchami I take refuge in the Priesthood. 

Once, twice, thrice, this is repeated. But the refuge of Buddha 
can be of no avail, as he has ceased to be ; as well might men 
appeal to the light that once shone in the festive hall of his 
summer palace, or the rainbow that spanned his native city, in 
the hour of the passing storm. The Dharmma, the doctrines 
of Buddha, are equally without power. IIow can a sound. 
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a law, a recitation, help any one, by the exercise of its own 
influence, when it is itself a mere abstraction, a name ? And 
as to the Sangha, the associated Priesthood, I should like to 
ask any of my readers who repeat the formula as an act of 
worship, in what members o£ the Sangha it is that ihey seek 
refuge. Not in the dead priests ; as some of them have become 
flies or fishes, and others have become nothing in nirwana. It 
must be in some portion of the living priesthood. Then I ask. 
Which ? Is it in those who are so frequently seen, as plaintiffs 
or defendants, in our courts of justice ; or those who are break- 
ing the precept by adding land to land, and by lending out 
money on usury ; or those whose stolid countenances we see 
in the streets as they carry the alms-bowl ; or those who utter 
words of blasphemy against their Maker and Judge, and revile 
ihe servants of Christ, forgetful of the advice of Buddha : 
*' Priests, if others speak against me, or speak anything against 
my dock'ines, or speak anything against the priesthood, that is 
no reason why you should be angry, discontented, ai. I dis- 
pleased with them, thereby bringing yourselves into danger?* 
The want of reality in the system leads, aa a necessary con- 
sequence, to moral imbecility, Buddha acknowledges that 
there are things excellent in other religions, and hence he did 
not persecute. He declares that even his opponents had a de- 
gree of wisdom, and exercised miraculous power. But this 
very indifference about error^ as about every thing else ; this 
apparent candour and catholicity ; is attended by an influence 
too often £sUal to the best interests of those by whom it is pro- 
fessed. There can be little difference in the mind of the Budd- 
hist between truth and error, right and wrong ; and from this 
source arises the apparent inability of many persons in this 
island to see the essential difference between Christianity and 
Buddhism, or to learn that to be a Christian a man must regard 
Buddha as a false teacher and his claim to supremacy as a sin 
against Almighty God. Not in any other part of the earth, to 
the same extent, are such saddening scenes presented as are 
here daily witnessed. To name one instance will be sufficient 

* Biahma Jala Suttanta, 
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to establish the fact ; and I choose this, because it comes under 
my own immediate notice : Not many miles to the south of 
Colombo, there is one holding office under government, who 
does all he can to support Buddhism, by sending for priests of 
name to live in his korla, by using hie influence to establish 
Dharmma-sabhawas, the. members of which are made to pledge 
themselves to avoid all countenance of Christianity, and to re- 
gard all as outcastes who act otherwise, into whose families 
they will not marry, and whose funerals they will not attend. 
Yet this same person, though he exhorts his dependents to act 
otherwise, swears as a Christian in a court of justice ; unable, 
it would seem, to see the inconsistency, or to understand the 
iniquity, of professing to take an oath, and yet appealing to a 
God in whose existence he does not believe. Nor is he alone 
in his perilous course. Too many of his countrymen are Chris- 
tians in the church and court, and heathens everywhere else. 
It is on this account that the present revival of Buddhism in 
some parts of this island is to be regarded with satisfaction. 
Its consequence will be, to separate from the professing church 
those who are in alliance with idolatry ; and when once this 
has been accomplished, and not till then, the host of the Lord 
will go on from conquering to conquer, until the whole of the 
people have become truthful, and walk as the children of light. 
What a humiliating, cheerless, man-marring, soul-crushing 
system is Buddhism I It tells me that I am not a reality ; I 
have no soul. It tells me that there is no unalloyed happiness, 
no plenitude of enjoyment, no perfect unbroken peace, in the 
possession of any being whatever, from the highest to the 
lowest, in any world. It tells me that I may live myriads of 
millions of ages, and that not in any of these ages, nor in any 
portion of an age, can I be free from apprehension as to the 
future, until I attain to a state of unconsciousness ; and that in 
order to arrive at this consummation I must turn away from 
all that is pleasant, or lovely, or instructive, or elevating, or 
sublime. It tells me, by voices ever-repeated, like the cease- 
less sound of the sea-wave on the shore, that I shall be subject 
to " sorrow, impermanence, and unreality," so long as I exist, 
and yet that I cannot now cea^e to exist, nor for countless ages 
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to come, afi I can only attain nirwdna in the time of a supreme 
Buddha. In my distree^^ I ask for the sympathy and guidance 
of an all-wise and all-powerful Friend^ who can be touched 
with the feeling of my infirmities, soothing me with words of 
solace, and permitting me to come to him in my darkness and 
perplexity, and cast my care upon Him, as the troubled child 
casts its care upon a mother's love, and is then at sweet rest. 
But I am mocked, instead, by the semblance of relief; and un 
told to look to Buddha/, who has ceased to exist, to tlie Dharm- 
ma, that never was an existence ; and to the Sangha; the mem- 
bers of which- are real existences, but like myself, pfu*takers of 
sorrow and sin. 

Of late years there have been evidences of a growing dis- 
position to receive as truth only the words spoken by Buddha, 
and to reject all comments, glosses, and explanatkms, or to re- 
gard tilem as of lesB authority. But the Buddhist has no other 
assurance that the words attributed to tke Tatii&gato were 
actually spoken by him, besides that which he reeeives from 
the Pitakas. Why should these books,, which profess to have 
been transmitted from unerring rahats, be less tmstwc^rdiy 
when they speak about other matters than when they profesa 
to give the words of Buddha, as their authors had in both in- 
stances the same opportunity of knowing the truth or untruth 
of the statements they record ? The warrant for receiving the 
comment is just the same as that for receiving the word ; and 
the common principles that guide us when placing our trust in 
evidence, oblige us to receive both word and comment with 
equal confidence, or to reject both with equal incredulity, when 
they come to us with the same authority, and when both profess 
to be revealed truth, whether that revelation be from an inner 
and personal light, or from the inspiration of some other being. 
The principles of the eclectic cannot be applied to an inspired 
record. The very moment we begin to choose one portion 
rather than another, we set aside its sovereign authority, and 
reduce it to the same level as any other work. When we ask 
the Buddhist why he believes certain words to have been 
spoken by Bhagawa, he says. Because the Pitakas declare it. 
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We then reply. By rejecting other parts of the Pitakas as be- 
ing unworthy of credence, and yet founding upon them, and 
upon them alone, your trust in the words they ascribe to 
Buddha, you do that which no wise worshipper would do, and 
what you have no liberty to do as a man guided by the require- 
ments of reason. 

I have thus endeavoured, fairly and faithfully, to set forth 
the errors of Buddhism, as we learn them from its sacred books. 
The moral character of the system, as I have presented it, is 
almost uniformly reflected in the conduct of the inhabitants of 
the island who are guided by its precepts. Too commonly, 
among its adherents, a high sense of honour is wanting ; there 
is no resolute upstanding for truth, no willingness to suffer 
rather than to sin. There may be exceptions, but I have not 
met with them, in my intercourse with persons of this creed. 
Few things surprise the newly-arrived European so much as to 
find so entire an absence of truthfulness in men who seem 
otherwise to be respectable. There is the appearance of all 
that is honest and trustworthy ; in conversation, the bated 
breath, and every token of respect for the person addressed ; a 
complacent smile, never intermitted ; a willing assent to every 
proposition ; promises falling fast from the lip, like flowers of the 
araliya tree at early dawn ; and at parting a ready re-iteration 
of all that has been promised, and a renewed and more posi- 
tive declaration that every command shall be obeyed. But as 
to the fulfilment, weary will be the eye that watches for its 
coming, and long empty the hand that expects from this source 
to be filled. How can it be otherwise, if no higher motive for 
integrity than that which Buddhism presents is found within 
the heart? In the circle where Christian influence extends, 
even though there may not be the profession of scriptural faith, 
1 can mark a great improvement in honesty and truthfulness, 
since I first stepped upon these shores as a youth. 

The belief in a soul is, perhaps, general among the Singha- 
lese, though so contrary to the teaching of Buddha. The divi- 
nity that stirs within all men speaks with too loud a voice for 
them not to know that the no-soul doctrine must be wrong ; 
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and the statement that Buddha taught there is no self, is re- 
garded as a misrepresentation. 

The atheism of the Dharmma prevails more generally, but 
it is not universal. There are some, especially among those 
who are more conversant with the truths of the Bible, who 
believe in the existence of one Almighty Grod ; others confer 
upon the d^was the attributes of God ; and others, like their 
so-called Bhagawa, are out-and-out atheists. The arguments 
against the possibility of the existence of a supreme intelligent 
Being are regarded as so conclusive, that any attempt to dis- 
prove them would be a mark of extreme folly. We find that 
their great difficulty, when they set themselves in sincerity to 
seek out the truth, is, to realise the great idea of the existence 
of God. We are frequently told that our religion would be an 
excellent one, if we could leave out of it all that is said about 
a Creator ; for as holy men of old, in all that they reveal, pro- 
ceed upon the certainty that God is, ** and that he is a rewarder 
of them that diligently seek him," so all that Buddha teaches 
proceeds upon the supposition, dark and joyless, that there 

IS NO GOD. 



Before I conclude my little book, I ask permission, as a 
minister of Christ fast hastening towards the sun-set hour of 
life, to address a few words of affectionate counsel to those 
whose instruction I have now more immediately in view, in 
the task I have undertaken, to expose the more prominent 
errors of Buddhism. At some personal inconvenience, at the 
cost of severance from children whom I love as my own soul, 
I have again visited this island, that I may give to the Society 
to which it is my privilege to belong, the benefit of my ac- 
quaintance with the principal race here resident, and of my 
matured experience as to its interests and wants. The friends 
of my youth, the brave men whose zeal I tried to imitate when 
I saw them strong in faith amidst the shouts of the battle-field 
— where are they? I know where. Not in a nirwdna of 
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nothingness ; not amidst the uncertainties of a repetition of exis- 
tence ; but with God. I shall see them again ; and we shall 
no longer have to toil together, but to triumph ; through the 
one sacrifice made for all sinners. By the memory of these 
servants of Christ — for many loved them as well as myself — 
I ask of all those who shall read, and can understand, the 
sentences I now write, to give me their further attention, 
whilst I seek to express to them the yearnings of my soul, and 
to bare before them the throbbings of an anxious heart, I will 
no longer speak as to an impersonality, but suppose ^at I am 
standing before you, as an old acquaintance ; and that under 
the shade of one of your own palm-groves, or by the perfume 
of your nd trees, we are talking over the story of days that to 
you, as well as myself, were days of high resolve and bright 
hope. 

Then, my friends, I will not insult you by asking if you 
believe in the statements of Buddha and his disciples, the Willa- 
cy of which I have endeavoued to expose. I know tliat you 
do not ; you cannot. But if this is your position, it involves 
consequences that are of an importance over which you will 
do well most seriously to ponder. There is truth among the 
children of men — absolute, saving, ennobling and divine. Have 
you embraced this truth ; and has it brought to you all that it 
professes to impart, in the promises of the word of God ? Is 
there that difference in your peace of mind, as to the present, 
and. in your assurance of safety, as to the future, that gives 
a surer testimony of the divinity of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
than can be learnt from books, or taught by man ? I lament, 
that as to many of you — though you are indebted for nearly 
all you know to the minister of God, and have listened to his 
prayer, as again and again he has poured out his heart before 
the throne of the heavenly grace in your behalf — you have 
been no more influenced by the saving power of Christianity, 
than if you had lived in some distant age, and had learnt your 
hodiya at the pansala of Mahindo, or fought in the wars of 
Pr&,krama Bahu. 

Now, no placid smile, if you please, in commendation of 
CliristianitVj whilst in your inner soul you disavoAV all that 
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yon say or seem. There must be no trifling in the presence of 
the all-seeing God, around whose presence is the terrible thun- 
der. If there be, indeed, a revelation from above, a gospel, a 
Redeemer, a Holy Spirit, a Father in heaven, the danger that 
awaits you, if you wilfully neglect the truth, or deliberately 
reject it, must be more appalling than all the horrors that are 
told of Awichi, for it will be everlasting. If the mighty Lord 
of all could not, in consistence with his attribute of justice, 
save man without an atonement, neither will he save you, if 
you reject that atonement. I feel for you ; I sympathize with 
you ; I know something of the diflSculties with which you have 
to contend. For many generations your forefathers have been 
taught to regard the sacrifice of blood with aversion, as a thing 
impure in itself, and as the root of all evil ; and whilst these 
thoughts are cherished, or the remembrance of them retained, 
there can be no sincere trust in the expiation wrought out for 
man upon the cross ; though it is by this alone that we can be 
saved from God's wrath and eternal perdition. When the 
flower and the fruit are thought to be an adequate offering, as 
an expression of religious thought and feeling, there can be 
no right appreciation of the vileness of sin, nor of man's need of 
an all-worthy Substitution. We can only learn this from the 
saddest of all sights, the outpouring of the life's blood ; but 
that which is the saddest of all sights in itself, is the most 
cheering of all in its character as a symbol, as it tells of the 
ransom-price, *'not without blood," paid for us men and for our 
salvation; when Christ Jesus, ^*the everlasting Son of the 
Father," in the infinitude of his mercy, and of his own free 
will, became " the propitiation for our sins ; and not for ours 
only, but also for the sins of the whole world." This one sen- 
tence is more cheering than all the revelations of Buddhism, 
whether uttered by Bhagawd or rahat. 

There is another barrier to your reception of Christianity — 
the indifference of many of my own countrymen to the duties 
that are insisted on as essential to a meetness for heaven. But 
I wish to impress upon your minds, that no man is a Christian, 
in the sight of God, because of his birth, or name, or profes- 
sion, or rank, or society, or church, or nation ; or because of 

V 
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anything that he himself can do, or say, or give, or learn, or 
believe, whilst he continues in sin. Every Briton needs a per- 
sonal and individual conversion, as much as any native of 
Ceylon. In the heart of every unconverted Briton there is 
naturally the same hatred to stern and uncompromising truth, 
that there is in the heart of the heathen and the idolater ; and 
there is needed, for the removal of this enmity, the influence 
of the Holy Ghost, in the one case as much as the other. But 
the souls of men go out after the honours, riches, or pleasures, 
of this impermanent world ; and they thus forget, through the 
influence of inner evil, and the temptations of Satan, that the 
grand duty of this life is to prepare for the life eternal. We 
are forewarned in the scriptures, that the saved are few : the 
perishing many ; an awful thought, but its truth is confirmed 
by all experience, if those only are to be saved, who in sin- 
cerity of heart obey and love God. It was thus in the days 
of Christ. ^' This is the condemnation, that light is come into 
the world, but men love darkness rather than light, lest their 
deeds should be reproved. For every one that doeth evil hateth 
the light, neither cometh he to the light, lest his deeds should 
be reproved." But all my countrymen are not careless of reli- 
gious duty. There are some who have lived in the midst of you 
as the sincere servants of God ; whose virtues you have seen, 
and from whom you have learnt the loveliness and beauty of 
true Christianity. 

I want to bring before you the way of the government of 
God, as presented by ancient prophet and holy apostle. " No 
man liveth to himself." There are duties peculiar to your po- 
sition, as men of influence in this island, that may not be over- 
looked with impunity. The spread of Christismity, nationally, 
in most instances has been through the instrumentality of the 
higher classes, whilst its power and vitality have been best 
presented amongst the poor. To you light has come, whilst the 
masses around you are still involved in darkness and error. It 
is not enough that you yourselves embrace the truth. It is 
incumbent upon you, as a momentous and paramount obliga- 
tion, to seek to bring this island, and all its people, into the 
only fold, under the one Shepherd. But how few there are. 
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among you all, away from the paid agents of the church, that 
are seeking, with their whole souls, to save their countrymen 
from the wreck of eternal ruin. Whose are the names, among 
those who within the last fifty years have been making a pro- 
fession of Christianity, that will go down to future ages aa 
prominent in seeking to set aside the errors of Buddhism, and 
convert men's souls to God? There is a glorious work before 
you, if you will set about its accomplishment in sincerity 
and earnestness; but it will be a sad account you will 
have to give, if, in the day of judgment, Jesus Christ shall 
have to say to you, impersonating those whom he has redeem- 
ed, "I was ignorant, and ye taught me not." It is not enough 
that you be baptised, or have your name in some church regis* 
try, and occasionally attend the house of God. Keligion must 
be made the work of your life ; it must enter into everything ; 
it must be seen by your children, and servants, and neighbours, 
that your heart is not here, but in heaven. The power to do 
all this cannot be gained by your having learnt some catechism 
at school, or by your having read the Scriptures as a lesson 
when a youth. To teach you further, to aid you in your con- 
test with evil, to save you from the pollution and power of sin, 
to bring you into happy communion with God, there must be 
a constancy of attention to ^Hhe means of grace;*' and your 
religion must be a work, a devotion, a sacrifice, never neglected 
and never intermitted. 

The work of missions in this land has not been a failure ; 
among the poor and the suffering there have been seen the 
sweetness, the power, and the joyousness of religion, as these 
were known in the primitive church ; and now, among the sera- 
phim in heaven, there are many with the dazzling diadem upon 
the brow, who learnt, in some humble school, or mud-walled 
chapel, or unpretending church, the word of reconciliation, and 
embraced the offer of mercy made to them in the name of 
Christ. But among those to whom we once looked forward, 
because of the superiority of the advantages they have possess- 
ed, as the heralds of the cross to their countrymen, as those 
who were to take Christianity into their households, and beseech 
the throne of God in earnest supplication, until their every 
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relative and servant has been converted from the error of their 
way, there has been severe disappointment. In the exhibition 
of generous and elevated sentiment, in the successful pursuit of 
acquirements and accomplishments of a high order, there has 
been, of late years, a marked improvement The names of 
some of you, among which we may specially mention that of 
the learned editor and translator of the Sidath Sangar&wa» 
are heard in the halls of science and literature along with those 
borne by men of world-wide reputation. The author of Wiswa- 
priya, by his invaluable publications, has shewn that there are 
among you able and accomplished controversialists. There are 
others who, as extensive cultivators, as judges upon the bench^ 
or as rulers of korlas, have exhibited an integrity and upright- 
ness that were formerly unknown in the land. But the church 
wants to see more of the spirit that fired the soul of the apostle 
Paul, when he said, ** God forbid that I should glory, save in 
the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the world is cru- 
cified to me and I unto the world." There are many of you, 
especially among the more aged, who have had other adverse 
influences to contend with, that are now passing away. Your 
ayahs, your sisters, and your mothers, were all heathen ; and 
home authority is the most powerful of all modes of mastery. 
It is hard to have to say that Buddha was a false teacher, and 
to have to reject his doctrines, when those whom you have lov- 
ed most taught you to revere him as the best and greatest of 
beings. But there are now mothers, in the homes of the high- 
est families in the land, who teach their children to bow their 
knees to Jesus, once an infant, "meek and mild." Even of those 
whose parents are yet unbelievers in Christianity, we may 
cherish hope. The reply of the D6wa Nilama, when our good 
bishop recently addressed an assembly of chiefs and priests at 
the pavilion in Kandy, is worthy of grateful record. " I have 
no doubt," he said, " that the next generation will be likely to 
embrace Christianity, seeing that my own son, who was edu- 
cated in a Christian school, is now a Christian." 

The cross must triumph, whenever it is upheld in its simpli- 
city, by men who are willing to be nothing in its presence, 
that the name of the Redeemer may be high over all. Where 
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are the old idols of Europe, Jupiter and Mars, Woden and 
Thor, and all the other lords many, and gods many, whom my 
own forefathers worshipped ? Not one of them has now a sin- 
gle votary in the whole world. And thus it shall be with 
Buddha, and all the myriads of deities in the east. The time 
will come when the wih&ra will be deserted, the d^goba un- 
honoured, and the bana unread. I can suppose no lovelier spot 
in this wide world than Ceylon will be, when in every house- 
hold there shall be an altar erected to the Lord God of heaven 
and earth. There is a winningness, a pleasantness, and a natural 
gentleness about its people, that when converted to Christiani- 
ty will make them like angel-spirits ; and to the high destiny 
of that coming race, whether those who form it shall reap the 
luxuriance of the rice-clad plain, or dwell amidst the plenty 
that shall then be put forth by the cultivated mountain, we 
may look forward with shouts of exultation. Welcome, then, 
toil; and diflSculty, and reproach, if a consummation so blessed 
as this is to be the reward of the servants of Christ. And 
thus it shall be; "for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it." 
" There were great voices in heaven, saying. The kingdomi^ of 
this world are become the kingdoms of our Lord, and of his 
Christ ; and he shall reign for ever and ever." Rev. xi. 15, 
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Note A. Page 17. Pali the root of all languages. 

S& M&gadhI mtUa hhk9&, 
Nar& jk yadikappik^, 
Brahm&no chassut&l^^^a^ 
Sambuddh&ch&pi bh&sar4. 

6^45)etf<sJ^o® ^ Stools CDOQPoe^Do© Dc«>3®3^£^ ©^ed'SSco. 



Note B. Page 40. Buddha acknowledges the power of the 

Bishis. 

Idang watwdna Mdtango^ 
Isi sachchaparakkamo, 
Antalikkasmin' pakkdmi^ 
Br&hm&n^an' udikkhatan. 

« 

Jataka Wannand. 



Note C. Page 57. The Sakwalas are in Sections of three. 

Lokantarikdti tinnan' tinnan' chakkawdUnan' antar^ ^kdka 
lokantarika hoti ; tinnan' sakata chakkanan' pattanan' wa 
annyamannydnan' dhachcha t'hapitdnan' majhhe 6kasowiya. 
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Mahdpaddna Svttawannand, 

Note D. Page 57. The infinite Worlds known to Buddha. 

Wisayakkhettan'pana anantaparimaneauhi chakkawalesu yan- 
yan' Tathagato akan'khati tan^tan' janati. 

§C3CS@\-a5©-gc5 ©^20DC^ Cp^O^SDCO <pg®3eS CO^Se^d^ CS®-85J 

/S'ara Sangaha, Wisudhi Magga. 

Note E. Page 57. The size of Maha M^ru. 

Sin^ru bhikkhawe pabbataraja chaturasiti y6janasahss4ni 
ayamena chatur&sitiyojanasahassani witth&r^na chaturdsiti- 
yojanasahassani mahasamudd^ ajjhog&lho chatur6sitiy6jana- 
sahassani mahasamudd^ achchuggato. 

gee oQa5 ©eg csa-^^S^^ce <?-a£)3 c^ 8cS8<3\dEcs. 

iS'a^a Suryuggamana SvManta. 

Note F. Page 57. The colour of Maha Meru. 

Tassapana Sineruno pachiuapassan' rajatamayan' tasm& tassa 
pabh&ya ajjohttathan' tassan' disayan' smuddodakan' khiran' 
wiya pannyayati dakkhinapassan'pana indanilamanimayan' tas- 
m& dakkhinadisaya samuddodakan' y^bhuyyena nilawannan - 
hutw& pa{my4yati tath& ^kasan'. 

& ac5D®\®<5e^(5D ©«Da^ gS csocs^cs <55^9cs g^SS ^G^ooa^J 
& g«30G^S^d c3l45G^tf^e^ ^ §eoo0©cB «§§ c^eco ^5 G\®ed 
G^oG^^oa q^<^ O3c538co 9«>ocS f €g^9e ®3^<aa»®co G^^a 

/Sara Sangaha, Wisuddhi Magga. Jindlankdra, 
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Note G. Page 58. The size of the Sakwala. 

£kan' chakkawalan' ayamato witth&ratocha y6jan^nan' dwa- 
dasasatasahassani chatuttin'sa sat&ni paiiny^saiicha yojanani. 
Parikkh^pato. 

Sabban' sata sahafis&ni^ 

Chattin'sa parimandalan^ 

Dasach6wa sahassani^ 

Addhuddhani sat&nicha. 
. • • . 

^ad ceesiQe^ efco®^ 8^5^ G^coosed es®^g e\C^e\Q^td 
ftoo<£> o5®^^35®(3co co-d3d'e'2^ ^co^^cjod" -ejedSco oeoco-ssJ 

Wisuddhi Magga, 

Note H. Page 58. The seven Circles of Rock. 

Et6 satta maha sela 
Sin^russa samantato. 

®2^06\®c^ oS^csoG^cd coo^od'cS 6^© ®2oa oS^ C0^6\<5OT 

Sdrasangha. Wisuddhi Magga. Jindlankdra, 



Note I. Page 60. The seven Seas. 
Sin^ru Yugandharadman' antar^ sidanta samuddan&ma honti. 

/Sara Sangaha. Wisuddhi Magga, Jiiidlankdra, 



Note J. Page 60. The rays pass from Maha M^ru to the 

Sakwala rock. 

Tathdhi pubbadakkhinapassehi nikkihanta rajatamanirasmiyo 
€kat6hutw& samuddapitthena gantwa chakkawalapabbatan' 
&hachcha titthanti. 

^edS §SS 88ed 6^(5306^ ©-^©^QoS^G^cscSois^DicrfiS^. 

/Sara Sangaha, Jindlankdra, 
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Note Kw Page 60* The thickness of the Worlds of Stone^ 

Earth, Water, and Wind* 

Dw^ satasahass^ni, 
Chattari nahutdnichst> 
Ettakan' bahalattena, 
Sankhatayan' wasundhara^ 

Chattdrisatasahassani , 
Att^wanahutanicha^ 
£ttakan' bahalatt4na> 
Jalan' wate patitthitam 

NawasatasahassanI, 
Maluto nabhamuggato, 
Sa|;thiiich6wasahassani, 

Esa lokassa santthiti. 

• • • 

tVisuddhi Maggai 

Note L. Page 61. The distance from Maha M^ru to 

Jambudwipa. 
Sin6rupabbatapa88at6 patth&ya y&wa JamlDudipa majjhan^ 
dw6satasahassani ^kun&sitisahassani atthasatani 8atthiy6janani, 

Jambudipamajjhat6 patth&ya y&wa chakkawdlapabbat^in' 

t&wa 16nas4garo dw^satasahass&ni ^ku^&sitlsahassani a^l^haeat^^^ 
ni 8atthiy6janani. 

^s ®i<? SQ cs-35jS)eG^e ^-2^)3 eS'So «6a(»<^co ©^csog^j e^^e-ss^ 



Note M. Page 61. The causes of Earthquakes. 

Ayan' Ananda mah&pathawi udak^ patitthita udakan' -^at^ 

w 
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patitthltan' wdto akdsattohoti y6kh6 Ananda samayo yan' ma- 
hawdt^ w&yanta udakan' kampenti udakan' kampitan' pathawin 
kampeti. 

c5ecs 0^® ^^^(3^cscS SsoO^fioeG^^qfco So^cs e^® qpo^s^ocsa 

(5\C0Cfl 8cSS6^ci <9\©S. ^OT^^CO CO® 4»<3\(2455 ©COO ©O^^CSD ^® 

Maha Parinibbdna Suttanta. 



Note N. Page 62. The sun and moon. 

Tattha chandamandalan' ujukan' aydmato witthdrat6 ubb^- 
dhato ^ktinapa^^yasay6janan' parimaiidalatopana tihiyojanehi 
(inan' diyaddha 8atay6janan'...Suriyamandalan'pana ujukan' 
pan^yasaydjanan' parimandalatopana diyaddha satay6janan^.. 
T^supana chandamaridalan' hetthd suriyamandalan' upari anta- 
ran' nesan' y6janan' h6ti...Chandawimdnan' anto manimayau' 
bahi rajat^na parikkittan' antocha bahicha eitalamewa hoti... 
Suriyawimdnan' anto kanakamayan' bdhiran' phalika parik- 
khittan' h6ti ant6cha bahicha unha m6wa. 

ce^edf ©^cooge^ O(S®^^J«5Se^03^ SeoocS -ep^ 6^c3^g^D^eJ 

c^oe^ ec60g6^'£O-at53 ®§e5 cp^cs^tfej S^eoocS ©egS^^jSoSooe 

cf 6>63d5^oc536>cscSco s5ceS®<^5^e<^ c^5^^Q5^6^co^co ©geje^crf 

Cp^C^" 6^CCDg(5^>20-3rf 6^©S ©^ SSo^DcO ^l^Q^S^ ®0^<2»X 

©CO (5^©a 8Q^ S?<3^coed ©0<255(?'^e(3^<?; ^©8 ^^ege<^«? 
©«)«? 8e5e®co©\©a sgcofi 8®oOTco qpi-epe^ edS-^g^^Scs 6^©a 
60^ co^S^ae^co^ o<S-2e@o06^©a epi-eje^*? 8Q^<; ci®^ 

® (5N©S. 

Sara Sangaha. 

Note O. Page 62. The distance of the moon from the sun. 

Suriy6 kilapakkhup6sate atikkhant^ pdtipadadiwas^ y6ja- 
nfinan' satasahassan' chandamandalan' pahdya gachchati. 
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§gcofi©\^® ^dQo^ss3 c^^'^toda^ cp^^D^eo^g oxCSus 
^©od'cB G^csoged e-^sescs-asJ eoe®©© 8c606^cs8. 

Jinalankdra. 



Note P. Page 63. The three Paths. 

Im^san'pana ajawithi n^gawithi g6withiti; tisso withiyo honti; 
tath& aj&nan' udakan' patikktilan' hoti i hatthinan' man&pan' 
gunnan' situnhasamataya phltsuhotL 

6>© ©ag§gcsScsed<3^(5D ©^OD^ cf cJSSco ^oocK)8Scs 6^(»^8SceS 
(K)®^d88 ^0eD«i GsQ^ 6^ <5<6©«5Q §cs 8g<2^d6^©S 
^I'SgeJQ ®e:>ao6^©S (K)©cse50 Qg^^o^^ «o®S)© o^§g6\©S- 

Sara Sangaha. 

Note Q. The sun shines upon three Continents at once. 

Ewan' wicharantocha Ekappah&r^na tisu dwip^su dl6kan' 
karonti. 

iSVira Sangaha. 

Note R. Page 63. The size of B,ahu^ and his seizure of the 

sun and moon. 

Ewan mahiddhik^ ^wan mahanubh&w^ chandimasuriy^ kin 
Bdhu gilatiti; dma gilati ; Bdhussahi attabhaw6 mahauchchan- 
t^na atthayojanasat&dhikanichatt^riyojanasahass&ni. 

Sara Sangaha, 

Note S. Page 64. The waters of the ocean and the 

size of the waves. 

Ewan santthitassa tassa hettha chattalisaydjanasahassamatte 
thane udakan' machch^hi chalati upari tdwatak^y^wa than6 
udakan' wdtena chalati maj.]h6 chatuyojanasahassamatt^ thane 
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udakan' nichchalan' ti^thati ; tasminkkhopanamahasamudde ma- 
hindawichin&ma aafthiyojan^ni uggachchati pordnawichindma 
cbatt41isay6jandni uggachchati. 

^co ©^©a ®i<; 6\co3g«f toodq^io^ o®>eo ^^<9 d'eco <5^^® 
^eoSe© fiSS <5 ®coDCo§g(3\co^ ©«Dod5 ®cB«?^£o® dt>6^e-85J 

iSaro Sangaha, 



Note T. Page 65. The size of Ananda and other fishes, 

Anando timindo ajjharoho mahatimiti ime chattdro machcha 
y ojanasahassik^, 

eicoJ c6C^(j6^«5eD «;eoce^5J ^^^^ G^ceog^ qfx^s^eaogcs. 

/Sara Sangalia^ 



Note U. Page 65. The size of the Jambudwipa. 

Jambudipepana chatusahassayojanappamdno padeso tadupa-* 
bhogiyasattanan' puiiiiyakkhayd udek6na ajjothatho samuddoti 
sankhangat6 ; tisahassay6janappamdii6 manussa wasanti ; tisa- 
hassay6janappamdn6 himawa patitjhito. 

g©^c3Jc?^o §§eD ce<g)c6«J©^c55 ge^as-as^G^cs^d c5ecs86e5 d3(^ 
©^oe0<5«; cegs cooS^©® cSe^dce -e2«J<;^eo«5 G^csogaJ c3®'2d 
g©\<;eo0c3^ ®^®386^csJ G^©0ce^ -egei^^cs^ee^ ecooged o®e3 
c^^:icS cS®©^-8^8©)c5co, 

iS'ara Sangaha^ 

Note V. Page 68. The swiftness of the lion In Himala-wana. 

Tatiyanpana sihanltdan' naditwa tenewasaddhin' tiyojanat- 
thS-ne panyyayati tiyojanan' gantwa niwattitwa thito attanowa 
nadassa anunadan' sutiati ; ewan' sighena jawena pakkamati. 
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-eg^d 6^cs3S«J ^<^cS (3^o<5^eD8 -eged (9>c0Dg'2O55J G^cKJoed ^eoi© 

Anguttara Nikdya fVannand, 

Note W. Page 68. The size of the Jambu-tree. 

Himawatiyewa patitthitassa ystssa ^nubh&wena ayan' Jambu- 
dipoti wncchati tau' mtilato yawach agga yojana satappa- 
ni&nan. 

/S'ara Sang aha. 

Note X. Page 70. The extent to which Buddha's voice 

could be heard. 

Akan'khamdno Ananda Tathagato tisahassi mahasahassi 
lokadhatun' sarena wiiinyapeyya yawatayapana ^kan'kheyyati. 

(3^^2Oc:rfc0, 

Anguttara Nikdga. 

Note Y. Page 70. The extent of the Universe. 

dhan'...Gamanen lokassa antan' papunissdmiti. sokho. ahan' 
Bhante aimyatrewa asita pita khayita sdyita annyata uchchdra- 
passawakamma aiinyatra niddakilamatha patiwin6dan4 wassa 
satayuko wassa satajiwi wassa satan' gantwa appatwana lokassa 
antan' antara kalakato. 

®® C53®^e5 e\Qi ^cQ^escsi «^>£0^coQ oi®©^^oe,£oio®iS 
e^®S)g f Qe^aQ^J c^^. ©oo^se & ®® ©^eoacS cpgc^ig Qcocsed 

4S(S® eoid" cp§<^§ 8c5cs-35j §<6(9^03<S cs^csjod' 6^e3<S55csa(9^Qd 

€f'^5D0DceO (5^OTDOl§>20 CpO)(5^(5^ >55)ae^C3D^C?^ e®^<?^§®. 

Anguttara Nikdya. 
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Note Z. Page 112. The non-existence of the Soul. 

In consequence of the importance of this subject, and the 
singularity of the teachings of Buddha respecting it, I insert 
an extract from the writings of the late Rev. D. J. Gogerly. 
The rare powers of mind possessed by my gifted predecessor 
and lamented friend, were never seen to greater advantage 
than when seeking to unravel the intricate web of Buddhist 
metaphysics. His discoveries took the priests by surprise, but 
there are none of authority who now dispute his conclusions. 
I take this opportunity of stating that I am indebted to the 
same source for the quotations I have made from the Pint. 
It is much to be lamented that so far as my search has extend- 
ed, I have not been able to find among the papers he has left, 
any that are so connected or perfect as to be available for 
publication. 



From Budha's description of the khandas, transmigration in 
the ordinary sense of the word is impossible. This may also be 
inferred from a passage in the comment on the Sanyutto dis- 
courses. The commentator mentions five opinions as belonging 
to the uch^daditthi, or school of philosophy which teaches that 
death is the termination of existence. The opinions are, 1 that 
rupa, material organization, constitutes the soul: 2 that wedand, 
sensation, is the soul, 3 that sannyd, perception, is the soul, 4 
that sankhdrd, thought, is the soul; and 5 that winnyana, 
consciousness, is the soul. These five opinions could only have 
been attributed to the annihilation school on this principle, that 
Budha taught that each and all of the five enumerated khandas 
cease and determine at death. 

This further appears from his definition of death, which 
among other things he states to be antaradhSnan' a disappear- 
ance, and khandanan' bhedo, breaking up of the khandas, a dis- 
solution of the system ; and even if bh6do should be translated 
separation, and not dissolution, the result would be the same, for 
we have seen the khandhas to be so mutually dependent that 
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their separation into individual khandas would be identical with 
the cessation of their existence^ excepting the body, which 
speedily is dissolved after the other khandas are removed from 
it. It may be observed that although Budha has given defini- 
tions of death in many discourses, he has never intimated its 
being the departure of a soul from the body to exist in another 
form. Yet the doctrine was known, and among the heterodox 
opinions one is stated to be, the representing the soul upon death 
as "flying happily away like a bird from its cage." How could 
he state it to be the departure of the soul from the body, when 
he expressly states, as I will show, that there is no soul ? 

In his definition of birth, among other things, he states it to 
be dyatananan patilabho, the attainment of the dyatanas, which 
comprize the 10 bodily and 2 mental organs, and khandanan' 
pdtubhdwo, the springing up into existence of the khandas : 
for the verb patubhawati signifies that beginning which had no 
previous existence, and therefore when a distinction is to be made 
between at present non-existences, the word used for that which 
never had a being, in opposition to that which once existed but 
has ceased to be, is apdtubhtitan', being the negative adjective 
from the verb pdtubhawati. In another place also the khandas, 
ayatanans, &c. are said, uppattikhan^-pdtubhawanti, to spring 
into being at the moment of conception (or of existence com- 
menceing in any way:) and as 10 of the dyatanas are decidedly 
material, and evidently commence their being at that moment, 
how can the remaining two dyatanas be regarded as having a 
previous existence, and only at that moment united to the 
others, when all are governed by the same verb, and the 
dyatanas are spoken of jointly and not severally. 

These subjects did not escape king Milinda's penetration: he 
therefore enquires if a living soul is received upon transmigra- 
tion, (that being the subject under discussion ;) and the priest 
replied, in the higher, or proper sense (parametth^na), there is 
not. The only question is, whether I have correctly translated 
w^dagu, by the words living soul. But the king had used the 
same word before, in a discussion on sensations and perceptions^ 
and there the priest asks. What is this w^dagu ? The king 
replied, "that inward life, jiwo, which sees figure by the eye. 
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hears sound by the ear, smells odour by the nose, tastes flavof 
by the tongue, touches objects with the body, and knows cir- 
cumstances by the mano consciousness: " thus explaining what 
we mean by the word soul, a living conscious being, who acts 
through the medium of the organs of sense. In further ex- 
planation he adds, " even as I sit in this palace and view external 
objects through any window I please to look out of, so the 
wedagu looks through the window of the eye, of the nose, &c." 
The priest denies the existence of such a wedagu or soul, and 
among other reasons states, that if what the king said were 
true, the wedagu, or inward soul, might hear with its nose and 
smell with its eyes. Whatever potency may be in the priest's 
reasoning, this is clear, by w6dagu the king meant the soul, 
and that the priest denied that any such thing was received 
upon transmigration. 

The king enquires further, " Is there any thing (or being, 
satto) which goes from this body to another body ? " " No, great 
king." " If, then, my Lord Nagasena, there be no departure 
from this body to another body certainly there will be a deli- 
verance from the consequences of sin." This consequence the 
priest denies, explaining it by the Mango metaphor, and using 
the same words he had spoken before, viz. "by this ndmartipa 
actions are performed, good or bad, and by those actions anothef 
ndmariipa commences existence." 

But Budha denies the existence of a soul, or any thing 
concerningwhichamanmay say. This is 1, myself; and 2 states 
that what by accommodation may be called the man is evef 
fluctuating, never at two given periods the same, although not 
properly different. Of this peculiar doctrine of identity I will 
endeavour to give a brief explanation. The following is a close 
translation of part of a discourse in the Sa,nyutto division. 
" The soul. Priests, is variously considered by some recluses and 
Bramins, but they all regard it as united with the five khandas 
or with one of the five. What are the five ? The sensual and 
unlearned man considers (1) body to be the soul, or (2) that the 
soul possesses corporiety, or (3) that body emanates from the 
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soul, or (4) that the soul resides in the body.* Or they regard 
(5) sensation to be the soul, or (6) that the soul possesses sensa- 
tikm, or (7) that sensation emaimtes from the soul, or (8) that 
the soul resides in the sensatimifl. Or they regard (9) percep- 
tion to be the soul, &c. Or they regard (13) thought to be the 
soul, &c. Or they regard (17) consciousness to be the soul, &c. 
(making 20 opinicms.) In consequence of these condderations 
they come to the conclusion, "I am" (asmi.) Now, priests, lam 
is the state of having the soul. The five organs, (indriyani) 
namely, the organ of the eye, of the ear, of the tongue, and of 
the body are conceived (in the womb or otherwise.) There is 
consciousness, (mano ;) there is dhammd (the three khandas of 
sensation, perception and thought;) there is the base of wisdom 
(wijj& dh&tu.) The unlearned and sensual man being affected 
by the sensations resulting from ignorance, thinks "/ am^^ 
^Uhis is /" — But concerning these the learned disciple of Budha 
being separated from ignorance and obtaining wisdom does not 
think "I am, or this is I." 

The following formula is used by him repeatedly in connec- 
tion with each of the five khandas, and twelve Ityatanas, which 
two classifications embrace everything that is an integral part 
of the man, or corporeal. I shall only quote it in connection 
with rfipa, but it is used verbatim respecting the others ; rupan 
bhikkhaw^ anitchang, yadanitchang tang dukkhang, yang duk- 
khang tadanatt&, yadanattd tang n^tang mama, n^sohamasmi, 
nam6so atti. Body, priests, is impermanent, is any thing imper- 
manent, that is sorrow (substantially and naturally so) ; is any 
thing sorrow that is not the soul (not attli, the self ); is any thing 
not the self, that (i. e. that rfipa, or w^danfi, &c. &c.) is not 

*■ Thus explained in the Comment : he considers body to be the 
soul : i. e. Is there any body ? that is I, is there any I, that is body • 
body and soul are not divers (adwayang, not two.j The soulpossess^ 
es corporiety; i. e. taking the soul to be immaterial, he regards it as 
being body-possessing, as a tree is shadow-possessing. Body eman- 
ates from the souly i. e. regarding the soul to be immaterial he 
thinks that body emanates from it, as odour emanates from a flower. 
Th^U the soul resides in the body ; i. e. taking the soul to be im- 
material he regards it as residing in the body, as a jewel resides in 
a casket. I need not add, all these views are declared to be heterodox. 

X 
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mine^ I am not it, it is not my soul. The same is declared not 
only of the 10 corporeal dyatanas but also of mano, consciousness, 
or the principle of consciousness, dhamm&, the combined sensa- 
tions, perceptions, and reasonings, whether regarded as acts 
or powers. Of each and all of them he teaches, I am not this, 
this is not my soul, or (nam6 ^so attd) this is not to me a soul. 
In a discourse addressed to a person named Sdna he is, if 
possible, more definite: he says. If there be any organized 
form, sensation, perception, thought or consciousness, past, 
future, or present, internal or external, great or small, remote 
or proximate, of all it should be clearly and distinctly known, 
this is not mine, I am not it, it is not to me a Soul. The learned 
disciple of Budha understanding this is weaned from attachment 
to body, sensation, perception, thought, and consciousness. 



ADDENDA. 

In order to ensure correctness, as far as is possible, in my 
statements, I have submitted the sheets of my work to a gen- 
tleman well known for his scientific attainments, who has kindly 
suggested the following additions and explanations. 

Pi^e 73. The illustrations of gravitation are: 1. Two corks 
floating in a tub of water, if put within a certain distance of 
each other, will run together. 2. In the making of geodetic 
measurements of the earth, it was observed that large moun* 
tains, when in proximity, always drew the plummet line out of 
the true vertical. Dr. Hutton, half a century ago, by using 
this fact, and operating on Schiehellion, a mountain in Scotland, 
calculated the density of the earth. 

Page 74. It is suggested, that in order to make my argu- 
ment commencing in the last paragraph valid, I ought first to 
have proved that the earth revolves, as this fact is denied by the 
Buddhists. " The rotation of the earth upon its axis is not 
susceptible of ocular evidence like that which the observation 
of spots upon the sun, and some of the planets, affords of the 
same fact in relation to those bodies. Nevertheless, the truth 
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of the doctrine is established by various considerations. Either 
the globe revolves upon an axis every twenty-four hours^ or 
the whole universe^ including the sun^ moon^ comets and fixed 
stars, accomplishes a revolution round the earth in the same 
time. No third opinion upon the subject can possibly be 
held." — BreerCs Practical Astronomy, Then follows the argu- 
ment that appears on page 79, in reference to the sun. There 
are other arguments, to the same effect, founded on the move- 
ment of the stars and the oscillations of the pendulum. 

Page 76, It is a fact capable of rigid proof that a sphere 
attracts other bodies, as if its whole mass were condensed into 
a point at its centre. 

Page 94. Beyond the distance named, it is certain there 
cannot be air whose existence is appreciable. 
. Page 95. Were a piece of wood, of a given thickness, to be 
placed erect, it would snap across from its own weight. 

Page 100. In the great Chilian earthquake, a mass of earth 
equal to an immense number of cubic miles was upraised. 

Page 101, Every stone in the Jafiha peninsula is composed 
of hardened sand and shells, furnishing some very beautiful 
fossil specimens. The shells, in most instances, particularly 
in the interior of the peninsula, have been petrified by the 
gradual substitution of calcareous or flinty particles for the 
particles of the shell inside the stone ; but, bordering on the 
sea, the shells themselves are still to be traced in the rocks. 
The peninsula is visibly growing and extending into the sea 
about Point Pedro. 
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